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Youth at Our Door 


HE achievement of youth—and what a part encouragement and 
interest play in the making of good citizens and even great 


Where it is possible, endeavor to look into the early lives of your 
substantial, upright citizen, your genius and your great man in any 
walk of life. With few exceptions, where a dominant personality has 
also inherited exceptional ambition, you will find that some influence 
of an older or originally superior person has made a child proud of 
himself or anxious to be proud of his achievements. The most com- 
mon form of the development of youth is a pride taken in pleasing 
his parents—pride in “making good.” 
desire broadens out into ever widening circles until pride in oneself 
for the sake of family, friends, and community develops into the 
greater ambition of achievement for one’s country! The formula for 
this process may vary, but the essential ingredient of the prescription 


With success, this inherent 
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Physical Education in the Elementary 
School 


By JEssE FEIRING WILLIAMS 
Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


OR most of the 19th century, physical edu- 
cation both in Europe and America was 
viewed largely in relation to military goals. 

The drills, formations, and mass effects were 
of the same garment out of which military tac- 
tics were fashioned. Whereas the military as- 
pect has been more prominent in Europe than 
in America, many of the purposes of school 
physical education here have been of military 
origin. Thus, we have had the notion that phys- 
ical education was to develop obedience and dis- 
cipline. Hence the emphasis on response-com- 
mand exercises, exact execution of movements, 
and other forms of military procedure. 

But school teachers who have not approved 
military goals in the schools have been willing 
to support physical education because it gave 
relief to the children engaged in mental tasks. 

This conception of physical education as a 
kind of relief agency to substitute for the mo- 
tor needs of children has no approval today. 
The changed view is due to several influences, 
chief among which is the changing character of 
education in the elementary school, marked by 
greater freedom and hence more movement in 
the classroom, and distinguished by actually do- 
ing many of the things about which children 
formerly only read. 

The change has also grown out of clearer 
statements of the aims and objectives of mod- 
ern physical education. 


The modern view of physical education — 
Today physical education is viewed as a way 
of education of the individual. The older phys- 
ical culture was an education of the physical; 
the modern physical education is an education 
through the physical. The aim of this physical 
education is to provide skilled leadership and 
adequate facilities that will afford an oppor- 
tunity for the individual or group to act in 
situations that are physically wholesome, men- 
tally stimulating and satisfying, and socially 
sound. The aim is not to produce soldiers, big 
muscles, or a gymnastic posture. It seeks the 
development of individuals. 


The objectives in development—Education 
through physical activities properly planned and 
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conducted should contribute to well-muscled 
bodies, inspiring postures, and well-controlled 
personalities. These values should accrue 
through the proper experiences with activities. 
The teacher, however, should see her teaching 
of physical education in relation to life as a 
whole, its activities out of school, its vitality, 
and functional abilities. Hence the objectives 
of modern physical education may be stated to 
be four, as follows: 


1. Development of vital organs —The heart, 
lungs, vessels, kidneys, and nervous structures 
represent the chief organs of great bodily sys- 
tems that are the basis of vitality in people. 
Health as power, as energy, as vitality, depends 
on the functioning of these organs. They may 
be weak or strong, undeveloped or developed. 
Aside from certain influences of heredity and 
environment, the strength of these organs is 
dependent upon their development in child- 
hood. Moreover, this development cannot be 
secured by gentle movements of the arms and 
legs but only by the more or less vigorous ac- 
tion of the large muscles of the body, especially 
of the trunk. 

Teachers will understand, therefore, that ask- 
ing children to stand in the aisles in the class- 
rooms and go through arm-swingings, foot- 
placings, and trunk-bendings, is about as use- 
ful for the development of the vital organs as 
sitting in seats and waving palm-leaf fans. 
There must be thoroughly vigorous activity, 
characterized by running, jumping, twisting, 
hanging, throwing, and leaping. Such may be 
secured in games and play, especially out of 
doors. 


2. Development of motor skills —There are 
evident differences between people who are 
physically educated and physically illiterate. 
These differences, so apparent to the eye, are 
more profound than mere outward form and 
skill. They represent ease in movement, greater 
endurance, later onset of fatigue, greater en- 
ergy, and numberless physiological values. 

Moreover, skill in activities of recreative 
value is a tremendous asset for everybody. The 
child or adult who knows how to play a game 
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and has skill above the novice for the event, 
has a drive to engage in that thing. Those who 
have insufficient motor skills do not wish to 
engage because it happens to be characteristic 
of most humans to enjoy doing those things 
which they do well. The educational sanction 
for the development of motor skills is quite 
clearly sound and based upon their service in 
recreation. 

It should be understood, however, that time 
and energy spent upon skills that are of no 
service to the individual are wasted. Boys and 
gitls in school should learn activities that will 
function in school life, in playground life, in 
street life, in home-backyard life, in camp life— 
in short, in the common experiences of boys 
and girls. Asking them to learn to put the left 
arm sideward and the right arm upward above 
the head is just about as helpful as asking them 
to wiggle their ears, learn Fiji nouns, or dis- 
tinguish between the smell of salt and sugar. 


3. Development of attitudes toward play.— 
Physical education exists largely to keep alive, 
to expand, and to develop the play life of peo- 
ple. It stands athwart the idea that work alone 
is worthy, desirable, and fine, in its insistence 
that play and recreation are legitimate parts of 
fine living. 

This means, surely, that physical education 
must not only develop favorable attitudes to- 
ward play but must also foster fine forms of 
play. It will therefore stress outdoor over in- 
door play, woods and country over city play, 
and social over individual play. 

The play activity is a power laboratory of at- 
titudes. Understanding teachers will be quick 
to recognize artificial excuses, the alibi, the 
subterfuges to cover up failure in performance, 
fancied wrong or wounded vanity. For these 
reasons as well as others the play of children 
requires competent supervision. Regarded as a 
vehicle for the expenditure of surplus energy, 
the play of children could be handled as the 
play of kittens or puppies, with amiable tolera- 
tion; but since it is a great educative experi- 
ence, it is vital to get desirable outcomes. This 
requires leadership by understanding adults. 


4. Development of social standards —The 
activities of physical education provide many 
and varied opportunities for the participants to 
learn and to react to the social standards set up 
by society. Their value as a course in social 
conduct is recognized by all experts of physical 
education and by many laymen. Whether de- 
sirable social conduct in activities is learned or 


not depends upon the quality of the leadership 
of the activities. Even in the lower grades of 
the elementary school the teachers must begin 
to set up the standard responses desired. To 
play fair, to try hard, to win generously, to lose 
without sorrow, are vital lessons for all to learn. 
The physical education period should be em- 
ployed to teach them. The whole school experi- 
ence should be utilized to reinforce their mean- 
ings whenever opportunity offers. Good sports- 
manship belongs not only to the play field but 
to the classroom, the street, the home; to life 
everywhere. 


Methods and content.— The elementary 
school should offer in its program at least thirty 
minutes a day in physical education. These pe- 
riods should be outdoors whenever weather and 
conditions permit. They should be supplemented 
with the usual recess periods with supervision 
of activities, and by after-school play of chil- 
dren. 

The content of physical education in the ele- 
mentary schools should include dramatic games, 
rhythms, games of skill, self-testing activities, 
dancing, marching, and stunts. These activities 
should be organized and taught in relation to 
the classroom work of the children, so that a 
correlation of studies and activities will be se- 
cured. Thus, if a third grade is studying Greek 
life, the physical education period may well be 
devoted to dances and sports of the ancient 
Greeks. A fourth grade class studying South 
America could well employ the dances and dra- 
matics of the Latin people during the physical 
education periods. Thus physical education be- 
comes interpreted into the very life of the 
school. 

In conclusion, then, physical education is not 
to train future soldiers, to secure military obe- 
dience or a rigid gymnastic posture, but to serve 
a fourfold development, leading to a physically 
educated person with energy and vitality, with 
skills and attitudes for recreation, and with fine 
social standards of living. 





HEN we ask ourselves why a knowledge 

of literature seems indispensable to the 
ordinary idea of cultivation, we find no answer 
except this, that in literature are portrayed all 
human passions, desires, and aspirations, and 
that acquaintance with these human feelings, 
and with the means of portraying them, seems 
to us essential to culture. These human quali- 
ties and powers are the commonest ground of 
interesting human intercourse. 

—Charles W. Eliot 











Education and True Patriotism 


By DANIEL L. MARSH 
President of Boston University 


DUCATION is the indispensable means 
by which society shapes its ends and de- 
termines its progress. It is the function 

of the teacher to interpret the past, preserve 
the present, and determine the future. It is im- 
possible to capitalize society so strongly that its 
accumulated moral strength will not subside 
and ultimately end in bankruptcy unless its 
strength is renewed in each new generation. 
That means that every generation is faced with 
the necessity of saving society. Hence, each 
new generation must be taught, among other 
things the following ten commandments of true 
patriotism: 


8. Thou shale not glorify war. Not only in 
the public school do we have a subtle glorifica- 
tion of war. Most of the impressive monu- 
ments which the average boy sees are monu- 
ments erected to commemorate battles or to 
honor soldiers. The marching of uniformed 
men and the shrill call of the fife and the roll 
of the drums are well calculated to stir the 
blood. Military music can make us love the 
thing we hate. Thus we find the wealth of art, 
the power of drama, and the call of music con- 
secrated to the glorification of war. But why 
should we create in the minds of the young the 

idea that there is glory in 
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2. Thou shalt enact 
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it is by law that individ- |} 
ual conduct is socially 
controlled. 

3. Thou shalt enforce 
the laws upon all alike, 
without delay and with- 
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lay causes fermentation 
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AR is the enemy of all the 
real freedom. It is the 
negation of all that liberalism 


“There can be no war with- 
out the conscription of thought 
and opinion. There can be no 
modern war without the con- 
scription of men and the com- 
plete militarization of a peo- 


“This is said not in criticism 
of war but simply as a matter 
of cold incontestable fact.” 


—Rabbi Silver | 


something in which no 
glory exists? War is oi 
devil. It is brutal 
and brutalizing. It holds 
neither life nor property, 
nor yet honor, sacred. 
Chemistry and_ biology 
are every day making 
war more and more in- 
glorious. If civilization 
does not find a way to 
| settle international dis- 
|] putes without resorting 
| to the rude arbitrament 
of the sword, civilization 
| will perish with the 
sword. 








of unsocial propaganda, 
and favoritism tips the scales of justice. 

4. Thou shalt obey and reverence all laws 
as the political religion of the nation, for dis- 
respect for law is a sign of social disintegration. 

5. Thou shalt learn to think straight; so that 
license be not mistaken for liberty, nor the 
clamor of mob psychology for public opinion, 
for social liberty is more important than per- 
sonal liberty, and an enlightened public opin- 
ion is to mob psychology what sanity is to in- 
sanity. 

6. Thou shalt appreciate solid attainment of 
national character, for it is the toilsome evolu- 
tion of ages that crowns itself our Federal 
Union. 


7. Thou shalt be tolerant of progressive 
change, for the surest way to avoid revolution 
is to encourage evolution. 
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9. Thou shalt over- 
come fear. It is fear that causes a nation to 
arm against possible foes. Fear leads to sus- 
picion; suspicion ripens into hate; hate even- 
tuates in war. Fear and jealousy and lust for 
power dictate a high state of military prepared- 
ness. The verdict of history is that a high state 
of military preparedness is a psychological cause 
of war. Rational preparation against misfor- 
tune is a different thing from fear. 

10. Thou shalt develop an intelligent and 
vital patriotism. Patriotism is one of the no- 
blest sentiments and one of the most sovereign 
instincts of a good man. The absence of it in- 
dicates a dead soul, as Sir Walter Scott sug- 
gests. To Scott's idea we must add the patriot- 
ism of the prophets of Israel. The prophets la- 
bored to get Israel to pass on from a narrow 
provincialism to the great task of carrying sal- 
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vation to the whole world; but Israel fumbled 
its destiny. 

A true patriot must be ready to die for his 
country, if need be, when his country is right; 
and he must be just as ready to die to make his 
cuntry right, if need be, when it is wrong. 

America must show the way to international 
cooperation and good will. We must not al- 
low the spirit of greed and selfishness and am- 
bition that has cursed the old world for cen- 
turies to find rootage in the soil of this con- 
tinent. America has been a pioneering nation. 
She is now big enough and strong enough and 
tich enough to dare to pioneer in the great ad- 
venture of world peace. Americans must learn 
to be good neighbors and to study life together. 
America gave to the world a new democracy 
for man, she now may give to the world a 
democracy of nations. In the World War, when 
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President Wilson expounded the Ghrisgia® phi- 
losophy of world politics, insisting that Amer- 
ica entered into the war from no selfish mo- 
tives, with no thought of revenge or desire for 
conquest or for trade or commercial advantage, 
but for the sake of a great ideal, he did but 
voice the conscience of America. 

The will to power is one of the most sover- 
eign traits of normal human beings. It shows 
itself early in children. That is why children 
are so destructive; it is an expression of the 
will to power over other things. Since con- 
struction is more difficult than destruction, it 
comes later in the development of the child. 
Let us have an education that will direct the 
will to power into useful channels. An educa- 
tion like this will not be of the intellectual 
bloodless type. In it there will be a stimulation 
of social constructiveness. 





| ( 





| Dramatic Events in Wisconsin History 


Wisconsin Harbors a King 
| By Epcar G. DoupNa, Madison 


ISCONSIN was somewhat excited in 
W the late fifties by the claim of Eleazar 
Williams that he was the lost dauphin 
of France. Generally he was recognized as 
either an impostor or a dupe. But in 1850 the 
state had within its borders a man who claimed 
to be not the son of a king, but a king in his 
own right. On Beaver Island in Lake Michigan 
“King Strang” of the Mormons ruled with the 
despotic power of a Mussolini, But his rule, 
like that of many an autocrat, was terminated 
by the bullet of an assassin, and his “kingdom” 
disappeared almost instantaneously. 


James Jesse Strang, an eccentric young law- 
yer from New York, drifted into Wisconsin 
and settled at Burlington. He had lived a rest- 
less life and he had a flair for publicity. By 
turns he had taught a country school, edited 2 
newspaper, delivered temperance _ lectures, 
served as postmaster, and in 1843 located in 
Wisconsin to practice law. He was reasonably 
studious and had what our fathers called ‘‘the 
gift of gab.” A modern psychologist would 
probably label him as an “egocentric personal- 
ity,” for he certainly did not undervalue him- 
self and his talents. His career as prophet and 
king is one of the.iateresting, episodes of. our 

state. 





In Nauvoo, Illinois, was a settlement of Mor- 
mons under their prophet, Joseph Smith. Sev- 
eral of them went up the Mississippi and, at- 
tracted by the pleasant prairies near La Crosse, 
they made a settlement in a little valley that is 
still known as Mormon Coulee. That was in 
1843. However, the settlement was not perma- 
nent, as a feud with the neighboring settlers 
compelled the Mormons to leave. Better luck 
was had at Burlington. Strang was converted 
to Mormonism and went to Nauvoo, where he 
was baptized by Joseph Smith and made an 
elder in the church, with all of Wisconsin ter- 
ritory for his field. Within six months Smith 
had been slain by a mob and Strang was con- 
tending with Brigham Young for the leader- 
ship of the Mormon church. He claimed that 
Smith had designated him as leader and had 
instructed him to build a temple and city at 
Voree in Walworth county. 

Soon a band of followers had accepted him 
and he began the construction of his holy city. 
He issued a four page monthly paper called 
“The Gospel Herald,” in which he pushed his 
claims a denounced the followers of Brigham 
Young. He urged all true believers to come 
from Nauvoo to Voree, but the great majority 
followed Young in that stramge and. perilous 
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journey across the wilderness to the promised 
land in Utah. But Voree prospered and at one 
time had a population of well over two thou- 
sand. 

Strang imitated Joseph Smith in almost ev- 
ery detail. He claimed to have found four 
metal plates at the foot of an oak tree. He 
called them the “plates of Laban” and trans- 
lated them to the satisfaction of his followers. 
Later he discovered and translated eighteen ad- 
ditional plates which he printed as the ‘Book 
of the Law of the Lord.” At least he was in- 
genious, and he became the prosperous ruler of 
a pioneer settlement. 

In order to establish himself where he might 
exercise both spiritual and temporal power and 
be both prophet and king, he founded a settle- 
ment, in 1847, on Beaver Island near the north- 
ern end of Lake Michigan. The fishermen who 
lived on the island resented the Mormon inva- 
sion, but the Mormons were able to defeat 
them. By the middle of 1850 they were in 
complete control. They had elected Strang to 
the legislature, where he secured the passage 
of laws that enabled him to set up the kind of 
government he desired. He established the city 
of St. James where, on July 8, 1850, he was 
crowned king, and set up a royal entourage and 
all the trappings of monarchy, calling himself, 
modestly, “king, apostle, prophet, seer, reve- 
jator, and translator.” 

The king ruled as one might suppose—like a 
complete autocrat. Tithing was established and 
the first fruits of field and pasture went to the 
royal storehouse. Polygamy was practiced and 
the king set the example by having five wives. 
Tea, coffee, intoxicants, and tobacco were for- 
bidden. The community was reasonably pros- 
perous and completely under the domination 
of the fluent, suave, and plausible king. They 
named the parts of the island after Biblical 
places—Galilee, Jordan, and Mount Pisgah. 

But the government of the United States was 
suspicious of the kingdom and in 1851 Strang 
was arrested, taken aboard a steamer, and sent 
to Detroit to answer charges of treason, coun- 
terfeiting, robbing the mails, and squatting on 
public lands. Quite a formidable list of alleged 
crimes, Strang, you remember, was a lawyer, 
and he defended himself with such skill and 
so emphasized his martyrdom that he was ac- 
quitted and returned to his kingdom. 

There were constant quarrels with the island 
fishermen. They hated Strang and resented his 
power. Within his church there were enemies 
plotting his destruction. In the early part of 
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June, 1856, two of his subjects concealed be. 
hind a woodpile fired at Strang and both bullets 
entered his body. He did not die at once, but 
was taken back to Voree by his first wife. He 
died there on the ninth of July. Somewhere be- 
side the White river is his unmarked grave— 
the grave of a king without a kingdom. 

The kingdom on Beaver Island soon disap. 
peared and the Gentile fishermen destroyed the 
city of St. James with ax and torch. 

Strang probably was a rank impostor. In his 
diary he had written, while still a youth, “I am 
eager and mankind is frail.’’ One of the visitors 
to Voree was Christopher Latham Sholes, in- 
ventor of the typewriter, who reported him as 
“a very intelligent man, devoid of anything 
like enthusiasm; and, as far as we could judge, 
honest and earnest in all he said.” Strang’s 
career illustrates the power of a disordered or 
dishonest mind when it appeals to mysticism 
and claims the gift of prophecy, and exerts a 
strange power over a group of humble people 
longing for something beyond the power of 
our ordinary social order to give. 





The Artist 


By S. B. ToBEy 
Superintendent of Schools, Wausau 


A sea of green across the sky 
+ yrewng with flaming gold, 

And hung above it, soft as down, 
Rose veils, fold on fold, 

And higher still, a violet glow 
Tingeing plain and hill— 

A wilderment of tints and shades, 
Changeful, never still. 


My soul with deep emotion thrills. 
So vast is Nature’s realm, 

So marvelous its mysteries, 
Its splendors me o’erwhelm, 

Ah, if, by some transcendent power, 
I could the vision hold, 

And all the glory there outspread 
To other souls unfold! 


A challenge to my artist soul! 
My paints and brush I snatch, 
With eager hand the colors mix, 
The splendor rare to catch. 
Oh vain attempt! My canvass scan— 
Not e’en a likeness faint. 
'Twas God who painted on the sky, 
A dauber only, I, in paint. 
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An Experiment in Reports to Parents 


By ADELAIDE M. AYER 
Director of Training, Milwaukee State Teachers College 


O UNCERTAIN and so variable are mark- 
ing standards that no one knows from 
day to day what his standards were yester- 

day or will be tomorrow. A generation of school 
statisticians and administrators have proved that 
almost any teacher is likely to give different 
marks for the same paper after a short interval 
of time. Her 75 percent, or “C,” or ‘Fair’ on 
a theme today may be 90 percent or “A” or 
“Excellent” next week, depending upon whether 
the paper is at the top or bottom of the pile, 
on how fatigued she may be, or on her emo- 
tional condition at the time of correcting the 
paper. 

Only the pupil himself suspects how little a 

teacher's marks mean, how many extenuating 
circumstances have helped to determine those 
marks. His perspicacity seems, however, to fade 
away when the pupil grows to adulthood and 
his children in turn become the victims of the 
marking system. Then another generation of 
parents doom their children as scholastically 
successful or unsuccessful and the teachers of 
their children as great and wise or as ignorant 
and inefficient, depending upon the marks on 
the report cards. 


Other evils of the marking system have 
strangely enough received little attention from 
educators; yet all teachers know the tenseness 
on the day that report cards go home. The 
child who always receives an “A” is likely to 
be a little more smug than usual; the conscien- 
tious child who is not academically minded and 
who never can do as well as those with high 
I. Q.’s, swallows his tears the best he can; the 
slow child who will at all cost maintain his 
own self-respect by one means or another puts 
on the devil-may-care attitude and does a little 
poorer work during the following month. 

Could we watch behind the scenes when re- 
~ cards reach home still other evils would 
e revealed. When Mr. and Mrs. Jones see a 
new row of A’s on Mamie’s card they shower 
additional praise on her and she struts off to 
school next day with an apple for the teacher 
and boastful remarks for her less fortunate 
classmates. Mr. Smith, who has promised his 
faithful but mentally slow offspring a dollar 
for every mark above C, frowns at his son’s re- 
port card and takes him to the garage for a ses- 


sion. At the next bridge party Mrs. Jones casu- 
ally brings up the subject of pupils’ marks, and 
does not forget to add that Mamie received all 
A’s on her last report, while Mrs. Smith tries 
to change the subject or, in defense, condemns 
the present teacher for her partiality. Then the 
arguments follow as to whether the school is 
as good as it used to be; the defenders for the 
modern school being those whose children rank 
high on report cards, and the critics those whose 
boys and girls are marked C or below. Thus 
the evils of the marking system continue. Noth- 
ing constructive has been accomplished by giv- 
ing children their marks and sending them 
home to parents. 


During the past few years stress has been 
placed on children’s character traits. Parents 
whose children are in the better schools are 
kept in touch with the attitudes and habits as 
revealed at school. In the majority of schools 
to-day such traits as perseverance, neatness, 
thoughtfulness of others, leadership, are listed 
on the report cards and the traits in which the 
child is weak are checked, usually by the teacher 
and pupil together. Fortunately there seems to 
be no tendency to give marks for these traits. 
Thus a different emphasis is placed on school 
objectives. The reaction among parents is on 
the whole very favorable to this comparatively 
recent innovation and the effect on pupils is 
wholesome, especially when they participate in 
determining which traits should be checked for 
further emphasis and home cooperation. 


Pupils’s Name Grade 
NOTE: Parents are requested to regard check 
marks as indicative of the present needs 
of problems of the individual pupil as 
they are revealed in the school. As the 
. School and home are mutually interested 
in the development of desirable traits, 
we ask the cooperation of parents in de- 
veloping the traits checked. 


SOCIAL, ETHICAL, AND MorAL TRAITS 21 
Unselfishness 
Friendliness 
Courtesy 
Cheerfulness 
Fairness 
Co-operation 
Sense of Humor 
Leadership 
Consideration for Feelings of Others 
Respect for Rights of Others 
Group Responsibility 
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Acceptance of Rules and Regulations 
Obedience to Authority 
Truthfulness 
Straightforwardness 
Self-Confidence 
Dependability 

Punctuality 

Attitude toward Criticism 
Responsibility for Own Acts 
Standards of Conduct 
Remarks: 


MENTAL TRAITS AND HABITS OF WORK 


Self-Reliance 
Effort 
Persistence 
Resourcefulness 
Concentration 
Accuracy 
Attention 
Originality 
Retention 
Neatness 
Oral Expression of Ideas 
Ability to Think and Plan 
Good Standards of Workmanship 
Judgment 
Appreciation 
Music 
Art 
Literature 
Physical Energy 
Self-Control 
Poise 
Muscular Co-ordination 
Health Habits 


The above is a copy of one side of the report 
card which has been used for the past two years 
in the training school of the Milwaukee State 
Teachers College. Children and teachers coop- 
erate in determining the character traits that 
should be checked. The opposite side of the 
card is a report of the academic work, attend- 
ance, etc. 

Though this emphasis on character traits is 
a great improvement, the old evils are not yet 
eliminated. Children still compare their marks 
in the various school subjects, parents still pay 
children for A’s and B’s, teachers and schools 
are still judged by the marks given, and just as 
much injustice is done as in the past in mark- 
ing children’s scholastic achievements. The only 
outstanding improvement is the use of letters 
instead of percents. 

Occasionally a school with courage and ex- 
perimental attitude puts extrinsic rewards, such 
as marks, so decidedly in the background of a 
child's or a parent’s thinking that no report 
cards of any kind are sent home, or only re- 
ports of attitudes and habits are given to par- 
ents. In such schools frequent conferences be- 
tween the school and home take place. In a few 
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schools and colleges “Satisfactory” and Unsatis. : 


factory” are the only records released from the} 


school office. 

In the training school of the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College two experiments in te. 
ports are being tried out this year at the re-| 
quest of Miss Carrie Edmondson, sixth grade 


training teacher, and Miss Josephine Maloney,) 


eighth grade training teacher. The plan was 
taken up in advance with parents, who whole. 
heartedly approved of the experiment. In the 
sixth grade plan, S (satisfactory) or U (unsatis. 
factory) are the only marks used. In addition 
a form (see below) is sent home with the re- 
port card and at any other time that the teacher | 
thinks wise, if a child’s work is unsatisfactory, 
This report is very specific as to type of weak- 
ness and cause, if known. 





MILWAUKEE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Training School : 


November 24, 1928 
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Clinton's work is unsatisfactory in | 


Reading 


for the following reasons: | 


He does very little outside of school, espe- | 
cially informational reading. He tends to se-| 
lect too easy books and to skim through them | 
quickly for the story. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Carrie B. Edmondson, Teacher 


If the unsatisfactory work shows marked im- | 
provement before the report cards are again due 
the parent is informed of the improvement. 

In the eighth grade experiment marks are 
given as usual (A, B, C, D, E) and report cards | 
are filed in the director’s office. Parents may 
see them on request. (So far there has been no 
such request.) There is no discussion whatever 


with children in regard to their marks, except | 


when a child is not working up to his maxi- 
mum. In such a case parents are sent for and a 
personal interview follows. In no grade in 
school are marks on standard tests or teachers’ 
marks discussed with children. Children never 
see the results of standard tests. In the report 
of character traits parents and pupils check to- 
gether the traits on which they agree all con- 
cerned should cooperate in bringing about an 
improvement. These cards are returned to the 
teacher and she and the pupil together may then 
check other traits which the home has not rec- 
ognized as needing attention. Thus the parents 
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- are led to realize the child’s strong and weak 
points as manifested under school conditions, 
and the teacher’s attention is called to the at- 
titudes and habits on which the parents are 
working at home. Cooperation such as this 
should have a wholesome effect on children. 

It is too early to determine the results of such 
an experiment. It is hoped that not only greater 
justice will be done children and a more intel- 
ligent attitude developed in parents, but that 
the elimination of extrinsic rewards in the shape 
of school marks will tend to bring about in 
children a greater intellectual interest in school 
activities for their own sake and a higher level 
of work and play. 
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A Teacher Training Council 


At THE January meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the W. T. A., a resolution 
was adopted providing for the appointment of 


_ a Teacher Training Council which will study 


| teacher training in Wisconsin. The committee 
} is to be headed by the Department of Educa- 
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tion and its membership will be composed of 
the Head of the Department of Education of 
the University of Wisconsin, the Secretary of 
the Board of Normal School Regents, the Sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
and a representative to be appointed by the 
President of the W. T. A. from each of the 
following groups in Wisconsin; city super- 
intendents, junior high school principals, sen- 


' ior high school principals, vocational schools, 


elementary principals, county superintendents, 
county rural normal school principals, class- 
toom teachers, and privately endowed colleges. 
The personnel of the committee is announced 
as: O. H. Plenzke, chairman, C. J. Anderson, 
E. G. Doudna, B. E. McCormick, H. W. 
Kircher, D. T. John, O. F. Nixon, H. C. 
Thayer, Angus Rothwell, Arthur Tews, M. C. 
Palmer, Ruth McDill, and H. W. Wriston. 
The committee will assume the responsibilities 
of the Teacher Training Council which was or- 
ganized about a year ago. 

At the same time President Palmer an- 
nounced the appointment of C. E. Hulten, 
Marinette, Joanna Hannan, Milwaukee, and 
Frank Younger, Appleton, as members of a 
committee authorized in November by the 
Delegate Assembly in Milwaukee for the pur- 
pose of studying so-called propaganda mate- 
tial and of advising with superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers who are confronted with 
the problems of propaganda in the schools. 
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Happiness 


By MATTIE SIMMONS PATTERSON 
Gilman, Wisconsin 


l > THE care-free days 
Of our early youth 
Before Experience 

In her kindly way 

Has set her seal 

Upon our lives, 

We are prone to think 
That Happiness 

Is a tangible thing 

That, if faithfully sought, 
May be caught and held, 
And so begins 

A restless search 

Where lights gleam bright 
And crowds are dense 
And wine and mirth 
Make a primrose path. 
And the thing we seek 
Like a will-o’-the-wisp 
Ever flits ahead 

And beckons us on 

And on and on 

But it ever eludes 

Our grasping hands. 
And many are led 

By the will-o’-the-wisp 
Into bogs and swamps 
Of despair and sin. 

But most of us learn 
While still there’s time 
That we never can touch 
Even the hem of the robe 
That Happiness wears 

By seeking her. 

So we cease our search, 
And as years roll by 
With their mellowing wine 
She comes unsought 

In the simple things 

Of our daily life— 

In an open fire 

Or a rustic lane, 

In a robin’s note 

Or a budding leaf, 

In a sunset cloud 

Or a baby’s smile, 

For Happiness is found within 
In the heart of man. 

I thank you. 











“Louder! I Can’t Hear” 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve University 


N NEARLY every schoolroom there are a 
I few children whose speech is hardly audible 

ten feet away from them. Time after time 
the teacher begs or orders such children to 
speak louder. These ‘meek voiced” pupils are 
found in every grade; perhaps there are about 
as many of them in the senior high school as in 
the kindergarten. 


Aside from the annoyance to the teacher 


from the timid speech of pupils is the tremen- 
dous loss of time and effort to her and to the 


they will smile or laugh at him, fears that they 
will think him stupid, fears that they or his 
teacher will hurt his feelings and humiliate 
him. The very presence and success of his 
classmates may overwhelm him. He has about 
the same kind of fear which makes it almost 
impossible for a shy child of three or four to 
shake hands or to speak to strangers. 

When the teacher tells the shy child in the 
classroom to “speak up’ she only makes it 
harder for this child to speak loud enough to 
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may hear the reciting pupil when his class- 
mates do not. In that event, most of them may 
grow listless. One of the major causes of school 
children’s mind-wandering and inattention is 
the low, indistinct speech of children who re- 
cite. 


The timid child comes to think of his recita- 
tion as a dialogue with the teacher, who is a 
good lip-reader. As he becomes aware that he 
is not being heard he feels that what he is do- 
ing does not amount to much. He gets added 
feelings of inferiority. It is his suffering, in- 
deed, which is back of all his difficulties. He 
speaks so lowly just because of personality 
fears. His fears disturb his breathing. He does 
not breathe deeply enough to blow the “wind” 
with sufficient force over his vocal cords to 
make good loud sounds. Whom does this child 
fear? He fears his comrades chiefly; fears that 
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shames him or ridicules him; if she makes a 


remark which causes the pupil’s classmates to | 


laugh at him; she makes his suffering more in- 
tense as he tries to speak. In short, she causes 
him to talk more inaudibly. What the teacher 
does in her attempt to help the child who 
speaks so low as hardly to be heard in class, is 
the very thing which keeps the child from over- 
coming this difficulty. 


Don’t call “Louder, louder’’ to the child. Say 
nothing, do nothing, listen patiently. Don't 
scold or shame the child. Don’t tell him that 
you know he can speak louder if he tries; don't 
tell him you cannot understand why his voice 
rings so loudly in the halls or on the play- 
ground. You should not reveal your ignorance 
in such a position. You ought to know why. 
The child speaks loudly and distinctly on the 
playground seca he feels comfortable there. 
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There he can succeed; he feels that he is some- 
body; he has something to say; he has no per- 
sonality fears of the sort from which he suf- 
fered in the classroom. 

Get closer to the child; be more human with 
him; make him feel at ease in your presence. 
Before school and at recess create an atmo- 
sphere in which he will want to come to you to 
tell you of the things which interest him most. 
When he knows that you care for him he will 
tell you about his home and home folk, about 
the intimate events which happen in his family. 
Help him to adjust himself to his classmates at 
play and to have some opportunities to express 
himself and to win approval from them. Be 
human with him in school hours too. Make all 
your pupils comfortable. Strive to cultivate in 
them such consideration for one another that 
when one child attempts to recite all others will 
assist by keeping quiet. Teach your children 
not to laugh at one another’s errors and misfor- 
tunes. Work to cultivate group activities and 
group cooperation. Work for days and days, if 
necessary, to make the timid child feel com- 
fortable when he speaks in class. Help him to 
gain self-confidence and to get attention off 
himself. 

Don’t magnify his errors; emphasize his an- 
swers which are right. Help him to succeed; 
and as he does, celebrate his victories. Always 
ptaise him when he does speak more clearly 
and distinctly. Once the child feels comfortable 
in your presence and in the presence of his 
classmates, once he feels he can do and say 
things which others will enjoy to know about 
and to share with him, he will make himself 
heard. 

We all well know that mere loudness of 
speech does not mean distinctness. Most people 
speak louder than is necessary. A fearful child 
may speak loud enough to be heard but because 
of fear he may not speak sufficiently distinctly 
to be understood; he may not use his vocal or- 
gans well enough to sound his words. Fear 
inhibits the whole speech mechanism. Some 
sounds are not made by the child who speaks 
under fear emotion. You do harm to children’s 
personality as well as to their quality of speech 
when you say, “Louder, louder” to them. In 
your own speech, you blow your bellows far 
too hard; you speak too loud; you don’t exer- 
cise your tongue and lips enough. Nearly all 
teachers speak far too loud most of the time; 
nearly all could speak quietly and more dis- 
tinctly than they do. 

The very loudness and roughness of some 
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teachers’ voices incite fears in children. The 
teacher who talks most noisily is often the 
teacher who has most children whose speech 
scarcely can be heard. The teacher who has 
cultivated in herself a quiet voice, who shapes 
her words with care, who speaks distinctly, is 
the teacher who is likely to have few or no 
children who are not easily heard by their 
classmates. 

The way, then, to train children to speak in 
class so as to be heard by all their classmates 
is to remove from the classroom all factors 
which arouse personality fears. Help the pupil 
to feel at ease. Help him to have something to 
say. Then leave the rest to him. 





Is This Southern Wisconsin? 


HE mourners for our old-time winters will 
have to seek a new pastime. Without his 
permission, we are publishing herewith a para- 
graph from a letter sent us by the President of 
our Association, telling us of his experiences in 
an attempt to return to his home following the 
last meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
W. T. A. Now it should be understood that 
Mr. Palmer lives only twenty-seven miles from 
Madison. It is also known that his reputation 
for integrity and the truth is unquestioned. 
Here's his story: 

“We left Madison about seven o'clock Sat- 
urday evening, in a blizzard. We pushed 
through bank after bank of snow until we 
finally met a bus with eighteen or twenty pas- 
sengers, stuck solidly in a great bank. It had 
been there for over an hour. Our driver was 
an exceptionally good one and he pushed on 
for about half a mile further, then we were 
stranded. There were four passengers and the 
driver. We decided that the only thing to do 
was to wade through the snow to the next farm- 
house. We left the bus and faced into a ter- 
rible blizzard with a depth of eighteen or twenty 
inches of snow to wade through. We found 
that the first house which was occupied was en- 
tirely too far to make without serious conse- 
quences being probable, so we all went into a 
barn on a vacated farm and were glad to get 
that much shelter. Finally after about an hour 
and a half, our busman succeeded in getting a 
farmer with a team to come and get us. We ar- 
rived at the farmhouse at about midnight where 
we were stranded until four o’clock Monday 
afternoon. Isn’t that some story for Southern 
Wisconsin? Eight miles from home and held 
up forty-four hours. We succeeded in getting 
home forty-nine hours after leaving Madison.” 








Who Uses The New Techniques? 


By GeorcE E. JONES 
Supervising Principal, Plainfield, Wisconsin 


HE attention of educators is being turned 
from group or class instruction to indi- 
vidual instruction, just as a hundred 

years ago it was turned from individual to class 
instruction. The Dalton, Winnetka, Morrison, 
and Miller plans, and many combinations of 
these, are being used by teachers ever eager to 
try something new without knowing much about 
what they are trying. 

Last spring, at the annual meeting of the 
Central Wisconsin Schoolmasters Club, the club 
research committee reported on an investigation 
of these new techniques. The results of this 
study are here discussed. The investigation is 
only preliminary to what the Club is attempt- 
ing with the problem. A questionnaire was 
sent by the committee to some fifty superintend- 
ents and principals, asking which, if any, of 
the new techniques were being used; in what 
classes they had been tried; whether results 
were satisfactory; whether teachers and pupils 
liked the plan or plans; whether standard tests 
were used to compare the results with those of 
the older techniques; what the advantages and 
disadvantages were believed to be; what diffi- 
culties had been encountered and how they 
were met. 


The answers to the questions show that a 
large number of schools are using the new 
techniques. If the schools which did not re- 
spond are not using them, one would say that 
about half the schools are trying the new tech- 
niques. It is quite probable, however, that the 
number is larger. 


The contract seems to be first in popularity, 
and the Morrison plan second. In a great many 
schools the techniques are modified to suit local 
conditions ; in many instances so much modified 
as to be scarcely recognizable. 

The techniques are being used in practically 
all of the high school subjects with varying de- 
grees of success, and to the greatest extent in 
history, English, and citizenship, in the order 
named, in which subjects they are also meeting 
with the greatest success. Reports show that 
they are being used as Jow as the fourth grade, 
although they meet with greater success in the 
high school. 

Somewhat less than one third of the superin- 
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tendents and principals state that they are fully 
satisfied with the results obtained with the use 
of the new techniques, while on the other hand 
only two find no good in them. In less than 
half the cases teachers are fully satisfied with 
them. 

Students do not seem to take to the new 
techniques as well as the teachers do. Some 
ptincipals report that students say they have to 
work too hard. One would rather say it is the 
type of work to which they object. The social 
instinct is not gratified when they work alone 





and write a considerable part of the time. An. | 
swers received are in some cases contradictory. | 
One principal reports that students like the new 


technique after they have used it, while another | 


says they like it very much at first but less after 
they have used it for a time. 

Only four answer that they have used stan- 
dard tests to compare the results from the two 


techniques. Two of these report better results | 


from the use of the new techniques. No test 
scores have been received showing the compati- 
son. It appears that evidence either pro or con 
is almost entirely subjective. 


The following advantages are claimed by 
those who are using the new techniques. 


1. They take into consideration the individ- 
ual differences of pupils and let pupils 
work according to their varying capacities. 

. The assignments are more definite. 

3. There is less waste in teaching because all 
pupils are active all of the time. 

4. The pupils acquire more initiative, re- 
sponsibility, and training in methods cf 
study. They can’t learn a subject by listen- 
ing to others recite. 

5. The Morrison plan gives better organiza- 
tion to subject matter. There is a better 
grasp of the subject through the use of 
larger units. 

6. The use of the new techniques will cause 
us to take inventory of our present meth- 
ods of instruction and work toward their 
improvement. 

7. There is more complete mastery of the 
work attempted by all pupils. 


N 


The following disadvantages and drawbacks 
are found in the use of the new techniques. 
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1. Lazy pupils, who are bright, can get by 
on a minimum amount of work. 

2. The teacher is likely to do too little real 
teaching. 

3. The teacher is burdened with too much 
clerical work—correcting tests and con- 
tracts. 

4, Discipline is more difficult. 

5. There is a greater opportunity for cheat- 
ing. 

6. The class is likely to develop into a cor- 
respondence school course. 

7. There is too little training in oral Eng- 
lish. Pupils do not receive training in 
the oral expression of their opinions. 

8. It is difficult to diagnose and give reme- 
dial work to those who have difficulties 
because each pupil is working on differ- 
ent subject matter. 

9. The new techniques involve many refer- 
ence books, duplicating machines, and 
even stenographers. The system costs too 
much. 

10. The influence of the personal contact 
with a teacher is lost to a great extent. 

11. Students do not have a chance to gratify 
the social instinct. 

12. There is little opportunity for properly 
conducted drill. 

13. Time is wasted in giving, over and over 
again, the same explanations in helping 
students. 

14. It does not offer a good basis of grading. 
A premium is placed on quantity rather 
than quality of work. The theoretical 
mastery argument falls short in practice. 


Apparently the new techniques do not give 
such good results in mathematics and other sub- 
jects, which require considerable drill. They 
seem to work best in the social studies. Little 
has been done to overcome this difficulty. In 
some cases the technique has been modified to 
make it more similar to the older technique. 

Local difficulties which have been experi- 
enced are these. In some communities there is 
opposition on the part of the parents. In many 
cases teachers unacquainted with the new tech- 
niques try to use them. Schools are poorly 
equipped for the new techniques. These diff- 
culties are being overcome through talks and 
conferences with parents and teachers and by 
“selling” the idea to the boards of education so 
that they will appropriate sufficient funds. 

What is needed is a comparison of the new 
and old techniques under controlled conditions. 
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On The Joy of Lending Books 


By HELEN M. BURGET 
Teacher of English, Burlington, Wis. 


HE came to me with her eyes shining and 
her eager words almost tripping over one 
another in their haste. “Do you know I’ve 

read this poem in that book you loaned me and 
that’s just the way I feel about things and I de- 
cided that a man who could write things like 
that must be worth knowing, so I read all about 
him—and he’s just like me. And gee—well—I 
sort of—sort of wish that I could write things 
like that some day.” 

‘Maybe you will become a very great poet 
some day.” We both laughed and completely 
forgot that she was pupil and I teacher. It’s 
like that—the fun of lending books. 

There’s the little dark-haired girl who car- 
ried a book of Barrie’s plays with her on a 
shopping tour through Chicago, and lived on 
“Quality Street” with a quaint little “school 
ma'am” while her mother searched for bargains 
in curtains and lamp-shades. There's the -tow- 
haired boy whose eyes shoot scorn at all things 
sentimental and who announces with a tone of 
authority, “That ‘Highwayman’ is the best thing 
in the whole bunch.” And ten minutes later his 
hand is up again. ‘Say, you oughta read this. 
This is the best of ‘em all.” 

There’s the serious little girl who stays after 
school to learn why “‘stands’’ is an intransitive 
verb and spies a slim book of poems lying open 
on top of a forbidding pile of test papers. “I 
never did like poetry and my father says I’m 
not a real Rolfman if I don’t.” She goes out 
with the little book under her arm. Two weeks 
later I ask her, ‘Are you a real Rolfman now?” 
and she replies, smiling, “Yes, and my father 
read almost everything in the book.” 

The books themselves—they have stepped 
down from their pedestals and wrinkled their 
starched frocks, it is true. There is a fingerprint 
on Markham’s “Lincoln, the Man of the Peo- 
ple” where the great tree goes down with a 
shout upon the hills and “leaves a lonesome 
place against the sky.” There is a smudge across 
the flowing dress of Iris, who sometimes car- 
ried messages for the gods. But the books do 
not care; they are rich with new friendships. 
And I—I do not care, for when I open their 
worn covers I see a sleek dark head or a tow- 
haired one bent over the pages I love. 











In Following The Gleam 


By KATHRYN OHMAN 
State Teachers College, Superior 


O AID the child in gaining a rich literary 
heritage and to help him cultivate a dis- 
criminating taste in reading are the two 

aims of the work done in the seventh grade of 
the McCaskill School of the Superior State 
Teachers College. These cannot be gained by 
any two groups of children in exactly the same 
way, but the experiences of the class of 1928 
may be of some interest to those who are try- 
ing to guide the child rather than to force him. 

Serious workers in the field of children’s lit- 
erature agree that the best prose or poetry was 
not written to be stud- 
ied, and that all the 


is “one of ours” and so worthy of considera- 
tion. The most popular authors are Cornelia 
Meigs, Louisa May Alcott, Samuel Clemens, 
Howard Pyle, Robert Louis Stevenson, C. Col- 
lodi, Mrs. Seaman, Rudyard Kipling, Ernest 
Thompson Seton, Charles Boardman Hawes, 
Jack London, Ralph Henry Barbour, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Zane Grey, and Booth Tarking- 
ton. A book by any one of these authors is 
sure to find favor with the young reader. All 
enjoy, at some period in their development, the 
“series” story. When left to themselves, sur- 
rounded as they are by a 
rich variety of material, 








great story tellers the 
world has known would 
writhe in agony were 
they to become’ con- 
scious of the fact that 
their work had ever 
been assigned to young 
people page by page for 
dissection. 

When books were 
scarce and expensive, a 
child was fortunate to 
have in his hands two or 
three books during the || 
year. Today, with richly || 
endowed libraries ready 
to supply hundreds of 
books in addition to the 
many he may buy for 
himself at a reasonable 
price, there is no reason 
why fifty or seventy-five 








“WHO HATH A BOOK” 


Who hath a book 

Has friends at hand, 
And gold and gear 

At his command. 


And rich estates, 
If he but look, 

Are held by him 
Who hath a book. 


Who hath a book 

Has but to read 
And he may be 

A king, indeed. 
His kingdom is 

His inglenook. 
All this is his 

Who hath a book. 


William D. Nesbit 


the children turn simply 
and naturally to more 
mature reading. 

The teacher of this 
class, feeling the ancient 
urge of the pedagogue, 
sought, at the beginning 
of the year, to cultivate 
in her young charges a 
taste for Sir Walter Scott 
by giving each member 
of the class a copy of 
Ivanhoe. After a discus- 
sion of the conditions in 
England during the time 
of Richard the Lion- 
hearted, the books were 
opened and the struggle 
began. As long as the 
children felt that the 
book was to be read for 
class discussion, they 

















books may not pass 
through his hands dur- 
ing a year. The time is past when a boy’s read- 
ing was limited to the Bible and a life of 
Washington. Tales of adventure, animal life, 
fairies, aeronautics, legend, or biography may 
be had for the asking. 

The members of the seventh grade enjoy, 
with the other junior high school children, the 
privilege of one day a week in the college li- 
brary. Here, on Monday, they browse about 
among the open shelves, choosing books that 
appeal to them. The teacher’s advice and help 
is asked only after she has proved that her taste 
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looked upon reading it 
as a task. Realizing that 
a strong distaste for any book written by Scott 
would be the result of such work, the teacher 
suggested to the children that they read the 
book as quickly as possible, at home or in any 
other place where their time was their own, in 
order that a dramatization of the story could 
be made. Within four weeks, everyone in the 
group had read the story, acts had been planned 
for the whole book, and two of these had been 
dramatized for the benefit of some admiring 
parents. The children planned all the action, 
framed the speeches, and managed, with a few 
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suggestions from the teacher, the practice and 
production. With the exception of one hour 
used for assembling simple costumes from the 
school “property” box, no time outside of the 
class hour was spent by the group in this work. 

Books were used by some of the children 
whose parts were long and full of archaic ex- 
pressions. Their ideals of work proved to be 
higher than those of the teacher, who would 
have been satisfied to have the thought of the 
story expressed simply in the child’s own words. 
They insisted upon using the exact words of 
Scott wherever that was possible. Many scorned 
the use of a book, memorizing long passages 
that no amount of pedagogic pressure could 
have made them learn. Each child had a part. 
Two groups were formed under the generalship 
of a chairman who directed the planning and 
production of his act. 

The first act was laid in the dining hall of 
Cedric’s house. The scene opened with Cedric 
at the head of his table, complaining over the 
reasons for the delay of his evening meal. A 
tremendous barking of dogs outside caused Os- 
wald to drop his duties of arranging the table, 


to discover the cause of the turmoil. Upon 
hearing of the arrival of Pryor Aymer and the 
Templar, Cedric bade Oswald attend to their 
needs. Since Scott’s stories fall effortlessly into 
drama, the rest of the act followed closely 
Chapters III and IV of the book. 


In the second act, the audience saw the crowd 
as Scott described it in Chapter VII, gathering 
for the tournament at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, and 
heard their comments on one another and on 
the contest of arms which they were to witness. 
The spectators sat on the stage left, watching 
the tournament which the audience imagined to 
be happening off the stage right. The curtain 
fell on the crowd cheering the opening com- 
bat, to rise again at its close so that all might 
see the awarding of the day’s prize and the 
crowning of the Queen of Love and Beauty. 


This long explanation of the Ivanhoe project 
is given to illustrate the fact that the child’s 
taste in literature is not debauched by choosing 
his own reading, but so enriched that he is able 
to appreciate and interpret better than many of 
his elders some of the splendid stories which 
they recommend but do not read. 





Geographer Wins Harmon Award 


HE Harmon Foundation each year makes an 
award to the ‘‘Author of an article of sig- 
nal benefit in stimulating constructive opinion 
in social or industrial fields.” The award con- 
sists of a gold medal and $500.00 in cash. An- 
nouncement has just been made that J. Russell 
Smith, Professor of Economic Geography at 
Columbia University and author of Home Folks 
and Human Geography, is the recipient of the 
award for 1928. The December issue of our 
own JOURNAL carried an article by Dr. Smith 
called ‘Type Studies in Elementary Geography.” 
The award to Dr. Smith was based on his 
article, ‘‘Plan or Perish,” published in Survey 
Graphic in July, 1927, in which he discussed 
the situation in the Mississippi Valley leading 
up to the flood disaster and offered a workable 
plan for the control of a great river at high 
water. 

“Plan or Perish” and “Wealth from Missis- 
sippi Mud,” another article from Dr. Smith’s 
pen, and which also appeared in Survey Graphic, 
were reprinted in an attractive brochure by The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, and 
about 100,000 me were distributed upon re- 
quest to interested school people. Teachers who 


are interested in the problem method of teach- 
ing geography will find the article especially 
suggestive. The publishers still have copies of 
the prize winning article on hand and will be 
pleased to send a copy to any interested super- 
intendent, principal, or geography teacher until 
the supply is exhausted. 





| BELIEVE that the body of educators has 

hardly realized the power it could exercise 
if it chose not to endure this perpetual bully- 
ing by ignoramuses. The teachers will be slaves 
if they act like slaves. Weakness always tempts 
the bully. If they cower they will be bullied. 
The tragedy and absurdity of the thing is that 
they could so easily rally a following if they 
had the imagination to realize how strong they 
are. If they chose to say that they would not 
endure the intolerable indignities to which they 
are subjected they would very soon command a 
new kind of respect in the nation. Nothing 
can excuse or explain away spinelessness. But 
if the educators in the public schools have to 
lead a double life it is not due wholly to per- 
sonal timidity. It is due to a confusion of mind. 


—Wealter Lippman 











Portrait of Lincoln--by Douglas Volk 


An Interpretation 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


AN ARTIST never puts anything into a pic- 

ture without thinking. As Millet once 
wrote, ‘I want nothing in my picture for mere 
filling up. Everything must be there for a rea- 
son—it must appear to be dedicated to its pur- 
pose.” 





Portrait of Lincoln Douglas Volk 


Volk has placed behind the head of Lincoln 
a dark, gloomy sky. Why? He has made a lurid 
glow at the horizon, such as that cast by a dis- 
tant forest fire. Why? He has added a tent, 
above which seems to flutter a tattered Amer- 
ican flag. Why? He has Lincoln seated side- 
wise to all this. Why? Lincoln has a rather 
crumpled roll of white paper in his hand. 
Why? One hand is gracefully relaxed, while 
the other is crushing the roll. Why? He is 
looking straight ahead but his eyes are not fixed 
on anything. Why? His face is serious, his jaw 
set as if it might never open again. Why? The 
light upon Lincoln’s face comes from above, 
but certainly not out of the dark sky. Why? 

All these questions may be answered this 
way. Here before us is Whitman’s “Captain, 
My Captain,” in the midst of the ‘Fearful 


Trip.” He is conscious of all that is going on 
around him: of the tented armies; of the deso- 
lated states; of the desperate condition of the 
country as symbolized by the ragged clouds that 
suggest the flag; of the gloom over all hearts. 
But Lincoln sees beyond it all. He has caught 
a vision of the nation that is to be. His left 
hand, nearest his heart, is all kindness and 
blessing, but his firm right hand grasps the 
Emancipation Proclamation with a grip of steel. 
However it may be received, it must be issued ; 
for it is the only hope of ultimate justice and 
peace. 


Lincoln sits there like the rock of Gibraltar, 
immovable, impregnable, with a miraculous 
light upon his face, and upon his “‘linen, clean 
and white, which is the righteousness of 
Saints.” 


Alone He Took Decisions 


‘T HE other great figure is Lincoln. That rug- 
ged face has become one of the two or 
three best known in the world. He has already 
passed into legend, and a figure has been con- 
structed in men’s minds, a gentle, humorous, 
patient, sentimental figure, which scarcely does 
justice to the great original. What I want to 
impress upon you about Lincoln is his tremen- 
dous greatness. Alone he took decisions which 
have altered the course of the world. When | 
study his career, behind all the lovable, quaint, 
and often grotesque characteristics, what strikes 
me most is his immense and lonely sublimity. 


To me he seems one of the two or three 
greatest men ever born of our blood. * * * 
He was a plain man, loving his fellows and 
happy among them, but when the crisis came 
he could stand alone. He could talk with crowds 
and keep his virtue; he could preserve the com- 
mon touch and yet walk with God. There is no 
such bond between peoples as that each should 
enter into the sacred places of the other, and 
in the noble merchantry of civilization let us 
remember that, if we of England have given 
Shakespeare to America, you have paid us back 
with Lincoln. 


Colonel John Buchan, 
British Soldier and Historian 
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This Month's Cover 


A Word About the Artist 





HE very attractive 
cover for this num- 
ber of the JOURNAL 

was designed by Miss 
Evelyn Johnson, Wiscon- 
sin Rapids. Miss Johnson 
is a rural school teacher. 
She was graduated from 
the Wood County Normal 
school in June, 1928, and 
says that she has had “no art study beyond 
that provided in public school, except indi- 
vidual effort.” 

We asked Miss Johnson to write out her own 
interpretation of the cover design and this is 
what she said: 














“Nothing brings to our attention the en- 
vironmental contrasts of America’s two greatest 
heroes more than the pictures of the stately 
Mount Vernon mansion in which Washington 
once lived and the humble log cabin, birth- 
place of our civil war president. Never has 
either one been discredited with ‘‘fame-seek- 
ing’; they had in them the love for right, not 
merely the knowledge of it. 

“We learn from Langland that ‘to work, 
each man in his own degree, is the best way to 
Truth.’ In each of these lives, duty began in 
his own particular degree. As each duty was ac- 
complished, greatness and nobility steadily de- 
veloped into the fulfilling of the great, noble 
tasks which made these men true leaders of a 
great nation and which made the names ‘Wash- 
ington’ and ‘Lincoln’ live. 

“We cannot all hope to be presidents, but 
we can all, in our own degree, do our duty and 
love and work for the right, whatever we are, 
wherever we are, and whenever we can. 

“The verse accompanying the design is from 
a poem by Lydia Avery Coonley.” 


Other Designs Submitted 

Miss Johnson of course receives the prize for 
this month’s cover, but we received several 
other very good designs and the following peo- 
ple, some of whom contributed unusually good 
pieces of work, are entitled to honorable men- 
tion: Gertrude Flack, Sheboygan; Grace Garity, 
Beloit; Margaret A. Hall, rural school teacher, 
Richland Center; Jennie G. Cowen, Oshkosh; 
Romaine Zella, a pupil in the seventh grade of 


Hanover Street School, Milwaukee; Elinore 
Kuckuck, Oakdale; William Hoffman, sopho- 
more, Beloit High School, Beloit; Lorraine E. 
Pollworth, Art Instructor, Milwaukee; Princi- 
pal L. G. Van Gorden, Mountain; Odell L. 
Waters, Waukesha. 

We heartily regret our inability to put more 
than one cover onto one month’s magazine. 


Additional Prize 


Mr. W. A. Post, Chicago manager of the 
Classroom Teacher, Inc., in Madison for a con- 
ference with his Wisconsin salesmen, happened 
to be in our office the day the prize winning 
cover design was chosen. He was so impressed 
with its originality and careful drawing that he 
said he would like to present the winner with 
that volume of the Classroom Teacher which 
would give her help in her own art work and 
also in her classroom work. Later he announced 
that he will be happy to give to whoever wins 
the prizes for the March, April, and May issues 
of the JOURNAL any one of the three volumes 
of the Classroom Teacher set which concern 
the teaching of art—the volume on Primary, 
Intermediate, or Grammar Grades, depending 
on what classes the winner teaches. 

We want to remind our readers again that 
entries for each month’s cover design should 
be in our office by the first of the month of 
publication. Our prize, as you know, is $5.00. 
There has been a most gratifying response in 
this contest. There seems to be a good deal of 
artistic ability in Wisconsin schools, and, as we 
have said before, it is too bad we cannot use 
more than one design on each cover. 





Happiness Must Be Tricked 


}{APPINESS, I have discovered, is nearly al- 
ways a rebound from hard work. It is one 
of the follies of men to imagine that they can 
enjoy mere thought or emotion, or sentiment. 
As well try to eat beauty. For happiness must 
be tricked. She loves to see men at work. She 
loves sweat, weariness, self-sacrifice. She will 
be found not in palaces, but lurking in corn- 
fields and factories and hovering over littered 
desks. She crowns the unconscious child. If 
you look up suddenly from hard work you will 
see her, but if you look too long she fades sor- 
rowfully away. 
—David Grayson (Adventures in Contentment) 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By A MEMBER OF THE STAFF 


Present Status of Wisconsin‘s 
Educational Program 


UR educational program was formulated 
several years ago. Since its proposal the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
and Wisconsin Teachers Association have used 
every opportunity to interpret its meaning and 
implications to the people of Wisconsin. Popu- 
lar acceptance of any forward step seems to de- 
pend upon whether it is designed for mere ex- 
pediency or as an articulate part of a long-time 
program. The far-seeing business man, the wary 
legislator, or the socially-minded citizen evalu- 
ate any proposition placed before them in 
terms of definite time-proof worth. The ques- 
tions asked are: Where will it lead? How does 
it tie up with other conditions in this field of 
action? Is this a temporizing measure which 
merely postpones accepting final responsibility? 
Is it fundamentally sound; in other words, in 
compliance with generally accepted policy? 

A program of education is opposed to so- 
called dabbling or patch-work. It is compre- 
hensive in its scope and presents a “platform” 
to which all may subscribe. The columns of 
this magazine have repeatedly carried the “four- 
teen points’ of the Wisconsin program and its 
readers are no doubt acquainted with the things 
suggested. All improvements urged may, if re- 
duced, be summed up in one phrase, namely, 
Equal Educational Opportunity for All Chil- 
dren of Wisconsin. While some of the planks 
do not appear as directly applicable to the slo- 
gan above mentioned, they are contributory just 
the same. 

Interest in the success of our state program 
is high during legislative sessions. Naturally, 
school folks are asking about the possibilities 
of realizing the educational advancement there- 
by proposed. 

A brief statement on the status of the pro- 
gram may be appropriate at this time. Item 1, 
state equalization for elementary education, was 
established as a law by the legislature of 1927. 
State school money will be distributed this year 
upon the equalization basis, thus enabling all 
districts to operate elementary schools without 
excessive local taxation. 

This does not, however, alleviate the high 
school tax question, which has become serious 
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in some communities. During the past year 
farm territories in high school districts have 
availed themselves of the opportunity given 
them under the detachment law to detach such 
territory from the high school district. As a re- 
sult the affected high school districts must op- 
erate with decreased assessable valuation. The 
hardship in many of these instances is evident. 
Unless larger state aid is granted to high 
schools some must eventually dissolve in sur- 
render to financial inability to support the high 
school. Sentiment is strong for a measure such 
as was presented in the legislative session of 
1927. This proposed state aid to equal one- 
half the cost of instruction, the total sum 
granted not to be in excess of fifty dollars for 
each child in average daily attendance. Like 


the equalization law, it is defensible on the | 


ground that education is a state function and 
the wealth of the state should support, at least 
in part, the schools of the state. 


“Certification of teachers on a uniform state 
plan,” reads point 6 of the program. Attempts 
have been made in several legislatures to clar- 
ify and co-ordinate the certification policies as 
befits that important educational function. At 
present the regulations prescribed in the stat- 
utes are at cross purposes with sound educa- 
tional practice. Blanket provisions of certifica- 
tion entitling two-year graduates to the same 
teaching privileges as four-year graduates can- 
not be defended upon any premise. In fact, 
such procedure is contrary to the best thought 
and practice. Regulations and eligibilities should 
not be legislated. Conditions and standards are 
continually changing. Detailed laws on certifi- 
cation, however progressive at the time of en- 
actment, soon lag far behind acceptable stan- 
dards. Rules governing these matters should be 
subject to change, just as state-supported insti- 
tutions may shift their emphasis or extend 
courses. It does not seem the part of wisdom 
that training institutions apply the energy they 
do to specialization, enrichment of curricula, 
and so forth, if the certification laws do not 
recognize the same. The tendency everywhere 
is to centralize certificating authority. 

Closely linked up with certification are the 
minimum qualifications planks, 2 and 3, of the 
Wisconsin program. Many communities now 
meet the standard suggested but others take 
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full advantage of the present tax law. Central- 
ized certification and these two points are. so 
closely tied up that the implications are won 

Opportunity for physically handicapped, an- 
other part of our program, was made possible 
by the previous legislature. The work is off to 
a good beginning. The pressing need for its 
extension is an orthopedic hospital and a larger 
staff in the special education division of the de- 
partment of public instruction for the purpose 
of making county surveys and supervising the 
organization and equipment of new schools. In 
this pioneer stage the Wisconsin Association 
for the Physically Disabled has done a great 
work and is continuing to do so. 

For fifty years or more there have been at- 
tempts to place music upon the statutes as a 
required subject. Another attempt will be made 
this year. Despite its failure to receive official 
recognition the subject is being introduced into 
the schools at a rate which removes all doubt 
as to its worth and popularity. No other sub- 
ject has received the quick endorsement and 
abiding interest that is accorded to music; yet 
the fact that the state course of study does not 
prescribe it is a serious handicap to general 
adoption, especially in rural schools. Music 
should be made a fundamental course. 

Another subject before each legislature is 
compulsory attendance. The ratio of attendance 
to enrollment in Wisconsin schools for the year 
1927-28 was approximately ninety percent. 
The law should require attendance for the full 
time that the schools are in session, In other 
words, if a community provides school for nine 
months the children should attend for that time. 
Milwaukee is the only city in the state where 
full time attendance is required. The require- 
ment should be extended state-wide. 

More and more we are thinking in terms of 
larger units. This is evident in our economic 
life. Business is taking advantage of large scale 
operation and cutting costs and overhead. The 
same holds true of operating thousands of small 
units of school administration. People are be- 
ginning to think fundamentally about some of 
these things to which we are tradition-bound. 
It is difficult to get away from what is, espe- 
cially if what is has been for a long time. 

For a long time much has been advanced to 
bring professionalism into the country super- 
intendency. General agreement seems to be that 
the only way to make a beginning toward that 
end is to make the county superintendent an 
appointee instead of retaining the elective 
method. A county board of education should 
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be created with such appointive power, together 
with general administrative functions. The 
board should have the power to alter district 
boundary lines. Greater economy and increased 
efficiency would be the result. 

This short discussion involves only those 
educational issues which appear to hold the ma- 
jor attention of the school people and public at 
the present time. Other matters are important 
too, but the big problems seem to be in the 
foreground of discussion everywhere. No doubt 
their pronouncement over years as part of a 
forward-looking state program has brought 
them to the point where they are “topics of 
the day.” Frank discussion and active interest 
of the members of the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation will help materially to realize more of 
the program. There was perhaps no time in the 
recent history of our state when the educational 
forces of the state showed the solid front in 
behalf of well-planned far-seeing progress in 
educational affairs. 





Teacher Welfare Survey 
W ISCONSIN teachers will be requested to 


give their attention to a questionnaire 
which will soon be sent to about 15,000 teach- 
ers by the Wisconsin Teachers Association. The 
questionnaire is the result of the appointment 
of a Teacher Welfare committee at a recent 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation. The purpose of the survey is to as- 
certain definite information on salary trends, 
living conditions, expenses, and other problems 
of considerable concern to teachers at this pe- 
riod of the year. The committee in charge of 
the survey is: O. H. Plenzke, Assistant State 
Superintendent, Elizabeth Waters, Fond du Lac, 
and the secretary of your Association. The com- 
mittee is anxious to secure information promptly 
so that it may be available to teachers in the 
near future. Teachers can be of service to others 
in the profession by answering the question- 
naire frankly, definitely, and promptly. Accu- 
mulated data will be available to all who are 
interested. Individual reports will be consid- 
ered confidential by the committee. 





The character, the counsels, and example of 
our Washington—they will guide us through 
the doubts and difficulties that beset us; they 
will guide our children and our children’s chil- 
dren in the paths of prosperity and peace, while 
America shall hold her place in the family of 
nations. 

—Edward Everett 











.. Editorial Comment... 


When the Constitution of 


THE STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT'S the State was adopted, it 


SALARY gave prominence to provi- 
sions controlling the estab- 
lishment and development of a public school 
system. It provided for a State Superintendent 
and invested him with certain powers and du- 
ties. It also provided that his salary should be 
$1200 annually. 

Subsequent legislatures have extended his re- 
sponsibilities to meet new educational problems. 
The ordinary demands of progress have multi- 
plied them many times. It would take a page 
or two to enumerate the specific duties assigned 
to him. Briefly, he has general supervision of 
the public school system, including the making 
of the course of study, certification of teachers, 
advising and meeting with county superintend- 
ents, City superintendents, supervising teachers, 
special groups, preparation of reports and print- 
ing of the same, furnishing of data to other de- 
partments, organization and supervision of 
classes in special education, promoting school 
libraries, approving school building plans, ap- 
portioning school funds, supervising, inspect- 
ing, and organizing common, graded, and high 
schools, county schools, and schools for the 
deaf, blind, defective in speech, exceptional and 
crippled children. In addition, he is a member 
of the Board of University Regents, Board of 
Normal School Regents, State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, Wisconsin Mining School, 
Free Library Commission, Annuity Board, and 
the Geological and Natural History Survey. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, as is evident by the duties assigned to him, 
is the active head of the public school system in 
Wisconsin. Perhaps no single individual is so 
much responsible for the success or failure of 
Wisconsin schools from the kindergarten 
through the University. And certainly there is 
no educational position in the state that makes 
greater demands upon the time and resources 
of the incumbent. Wisconsin schools occupy an 
enviable place among the nation’s schools be- 
cause Wisconsin has been fortunate in attract- 
ing to leadership men of mental caliber, admin- 
istrative ability, and aggressive leadership. 

The salary of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction remained at the constitu- 
tional figure, $1200 annually, until 1903, when 
a law was passed changing it to $5000 an- 
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nually. At that time it was probably the highest 
salary paid any educator in the state, with the 
exception of the President of the University, 
whose salary was approximately the same. 


The salary of the State Superintendent is still 
$5000 a year. But it is no longer the highest. 
Salaries paid other Wisconsin educators, in no 
more responsible positions, have doubled, tre- 
bled, oe quadrupled during the intervening 
years. Between 150 and 200 educators receive 
salaries as large as or larger than that of the 
educational head of the public school system. 
The president of the University, the deans, other 
administrators, and more than 100 professors; 
the head of the vocational school system, the 
president of Stout Institute, the presidents of 
the state teachers colleges, the secretary of the 
Board of Normal School Regents, the secretary 
of the Board of Regents and the Business Man- 
ager of the University, a considerable number 
of city superintendents, a number of high school 
principals, and several vocational school di- 
rectors are at present receiving salaries equal 
to or larger (some of them many times) than 
the head of the system. Practically every class- 
room teacher, supervisor, and administrator in 
the state, during the period since 1903, has re- 
ceived a salary increase necessitated by the 
changing costs of living. Not so with the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. Obviously, 
this condition ought not to exist. The salary of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction should 
be commensurate with the duties imposed upon 
him, and with the dignity and prominence of 
the position. Simple justice demands remunera- 
tion in proportion to the increasing importance 
of the position and the changing costs of liv- 
ing. The change, we believe, can be made only 
through legislative enactment. We hope that 
the legislature will give due attention to the 
matter before it adjourns. 


* * * * * 


MORE PROPAGANDA 
For THE 
SCHOOLS 


“And now insurance propa- 
ganda in the schools! A 
speaker before a convention 
of mutual insurance com- 
panies, meeting in Milwaukee, charges that stock 
companies have their fire insurance literature and 
speakers in the public schools. His answer is, Let's 
put ours in, too. 


“But not alone is it fire insurance that is dab- 
bling in education. The life insurance companies 
have waded in knee deep, also. Here is a pam- 
phlet hot off the presses in behalf of one of the 
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largest life insurance organizations of the nation. Re- 
garding school activities, it says: 

“ “Did you know that we are offering a special serv- 
ice to schools and that this service is more and more 
widely sought? It is backed by an advisory group 
of prominent educators from various parts of the 
country and is of the highest professional type. The 
pamphlets prepared specially for schools are being 
adopted in regular courses of study.’ 

“There you are. A pamphlet ‘backed by an ad- 
visory group of prominent educators.’ The phrase 
has a familiar sound. We've heard it so often from 
Washington in reports of the federal trade commis- 
sion’s inquiry into power propaganda. ‘Adopted in 
regular courses of study.’ The insurance people have 
done well; they've got into the curriculum. Of 
course they will tell you that this is only health 
work. But in this same pamphlet, right under the 
paragraph quoted above, the insurance company tells 
its salesmen: ‘You men in the field are the inter- 
preters of this service in your community.’ If the 
pamphlet doesn’t provide the ‘hook-up,’ the salesmen 
can. 

“Now it may well be that children should know 
something about insurance, just as they should know 
something about water power and methods of its 
development. But let them get their knowledge from 
regular textbooks. To let the water power interests 
furnish the information, with one group struggling 
to get in only the thought of private ownership and 
the other only the thought of public ownership, is a 
prostitution of education. And if, in this cam- 
paign on insurance propaganda, we reach the point 
where the mutual people send their agents around to 
jerk out the stock company pamphlets and put in 
their own, to be followed the next morning by the 
stock company distributors of insurance ‘literature,’ 
we shall see the absurdity of the whole thing. The 
children will have to ask their teacher whether this 
is stock company or mutual day! 

“It is all foolish and a detriment to education. 
Throw out all this private propaganda. If children 
need texts that bring them into closer contact with 
real life, let educators write the books and let those 
who manage our schools consider their adoption on 
merit.” 

—Editorial from the Milwaukee Journal 


We agree. Religious, political, and commer- 
cial propaganda have no place in our schools. 
But since the question has been raised, what 
about the spelling contest widely promoted 
through the schools by the Journal itself? Why 
not “‘let them get their knowledge from regu- 
lar text books?”” We would be glad to have 
someone clearly differentiate between that and 
some other contests that have been classed as 
propaganda. 

* * * * 

Most of us who are ac- 

quainted with techniques, 

methods, trends, and te- 
cent developments in the public schools of Wis- 
consin, have been quite happy to note the in- 
creasing interest in and attention given to the 


Do You TEACH 
CITIZENSHIP? 


training of the individual for greater efficiency 
in “home, vocational, social, and civic responsi- 
bility.” Curricula have been revised and schools 
have been reorganized; academic subjects have 
become humanized and great stress has been 
placed upon subjects and practices which con- 
tribute to the citizenship equipment of every 
child. In many schools the work is headed up 
by specially prepared social science teachers; 
but health, safety, manners and conduct, indus- 
try, honesty, the square deal, and other good 
citizenship forming habits have become a part 
of the daily effort of every teacher of every 
subject in every grade. In many instances 
unique mechanical devices have been developed 
as an aid in carrying out the larger purpose. 
They may be helpful, but in themselves they 
contribute little to the development of genuine 
citizenship. 

“Almost any one asked would say that al- 
ready we teach citizenship in our schools. We 
do not. We teach civics, but not citizenship” is 
a statement that appeared in the columns of a 
prominent state paper recently. A rather severe 
indictment if true. We are inclined to think 
that the author is not entirely familiar with the 
actual situation in Wisconsin and we believe it 
would be unfair to permit the charge to go un- 
heeded. THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDu- 
CATION will be glad to receive from teachers, 
ptincipals, and superintendents, brief, concrete 
outlines of citizenship instruction plans and 
practices in their schools. We shall be glad to 
hear about special mechanical devices which you 
have developed, but we shall be more interested 
in genuine, constructive citizenship programs. 
Let us hear from you. 


* * * * # 


A TEACHER There is perhaps no activ- 
TRAINING COUNCIL ity in which the W. T. A. 
can engage that is as time- 
ly or important as the study of teacher train- 
ing in Wisconsin. This issue of the JOURNAL 
announces the personnel of a committee, au- 
thorized by the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation, which shall study and advise on the 
problems of training workers for our schools. 
Every phase of educational activity in Wis- 
consin is represented and the deliberations and 
findings of the committee should be interesting 
and helpful. Incidentally, the pooling of inter- 
ests, experiences, and efforts by training school 
faculties and experienced leaders in the field 
is a good sign that promises constructive de- 
velopments. 








From One Old Timer to Another 


Dear Oldtimer: 

The head of a great university who often 
describes himself as ‘‘a journalist on parole” 
said, in speaking to the North Central Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges, “Some day—I 
hope it will be soon—we may stand before a 
full-length mirror and really see ourselves. 
When we do I suspect that we shall come to 
the conclusion that, during the last twenty years, 
of all the methodological output of our teach- 
ers’ colleges and schools of education, while 
about thirty percent of it has been admirable 
educational therapeutics, representing enormous 
educational advances, the other seventy percent 
has been sheer educational chiropractic.” The 
printed report says parenthetically (laughter). 
I never quite know when I read this in cold 
type whether the audience laughed with or at 
the speaker. Knowing this crowd I assume they 
laughed with him. Ah well, we probably de- 
serve such a reminder. 

But I’m not so sure that in most of the so- 
called academic fields the same thing could not 
be said. I heard Percy Marks—no mean author- 
ity—say that he knew of a candidate for a doc- 
tor’s degree in English who took for his prob- 
lem “On the Use of the Comma in Milton.” 
He bought a conductor’s cash fare register— 
you know the old contraption that a street car 
conductor used to hang around his neck and 
each time he collected a fare pulled a strap and 
rang a bell, thus giving him a record of the 
total fares collected. Our investigator began 
with Milton’s first poem and each time he came 
to a comma he pulled the strap, rang the bell, 
and registered a comma. In this way he went 
through Milton’s poems, essays, and letters and 
produced a dissertation which was approved by 
the English department as a contribution to our 
knowledge of the English language. And I am 
sure a glance at the titles of other theses will 
show as much sterility in the older fields as in 
ours. 

Perhaps students of education have gone too 
far in endeavoring to carry over the methods of 
physical science and statistics to every aspect of 
education. No doubt we have floundered and 
lost our way in making new trails. Sometimes 
the cultivation of older fields has been neg- 
lected while we cleared up a new one. But I 
—— that our ratio of gain to loss is not quite 
so bad as our friend in the luxuriance of his 
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rhetoric makes it appear. When all is said and 
done, we have come a long, long way since you 
and I began to teach, without training, without 
even a suspicion that we were to engage in 
school work for life. Certainly we were less 
competent than are the girls and boys who are 
today certificated to teach. My only equipment 
was a curiosity about life, a love of books, a 
respect for the institution of the school, and a 
real desire to teach the little that I knew. Of 
methods I knew nothing, of educational phil- 
osophy less, and my professional insight was 
not even suspected. Of any real understanding 
of the school I was as innocent as the babes in 
the woods. 

When one compares my equipment—a third 
grade certificate—with that of the graduate of 
the teachers college of today he sees the long 
road that we have improved and the tremen- 
dous advances in educational technology. Some 
of it could be applied in the higher levels of 
instruction if we could induce some of our aca- 
demic Brahmins to become acquainted with the 
best educational work of our day. Dewey and 
Thorndike and Judd really are the intellectual 
peers of the best men in other departments of 
their respective colleges. Of course if you take 
the work of the most competent scholar and 
teacher in, say, physical science and compare 
him with the charlatan, the glad-hander, or 
the sob sister in the field of technical education, 
you can make us look pretty bad. But we could 
reverse the process too. In neither case is it fair. 

Of course we are swept away by new fash- 
ions in education. We adopt the unit, the con- 
tract, the Dalton plan, or any other device, 
with the greatest enthusiasm. But we have no 
monopoly in this chasing after new things. Our 
brethren in the medical field are certainly our 
equals in gathering in the shekels for new ways 
of treating old diseases. But even with their 
pathetic and tragic failures they have increased 
the average length of human life several years. 
Their gains are larger than their losses. We 
can’t measure our contribution to human life in 
quite such definite figures. Ours are the im- 
ponderables, but I think even ‘‘educational 
chiropractic” is a step ahead of total ignorance 
or stagnant scholasticism. 

Well, that’s enough of that. The depart- 
ments of education in universities and teachers’ 
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colleges have a hard row to hoe. They are rela- 
tively new; they are having to make their place 
in the world as they develop their theories and 
make their experiments and train teachers. Per- 
haps they fail to keep their goal always in the 
focus of their consciousness. They may choose 
meteors instead of stars, they may get bogged in 
the morass of speculation, they may hens. at 
the shrines of the little tin gods of standardiza- 
tion, but not for long, not for long. With none 
of the glamour of material success, with no 
chance to popularize themselves, they seem to 
be doing a pretty good piece of work and, as 
compared with others, to have a fairly good bat- 
ting average. 

In the same address from which I quoted in 
the beginning I read, ‘““My own guess is that 
we shall achieve the central objective of liberal 
education only by some revolutionary move that 
will smash through the complexities of our 
techniques and methodologies and effect a vast 
simtiteasion of the whole liberal educational 
problem.” 

It’s my guess that this is exactly what we are 
trying to do in our studies in and about the 
educational process. Don’t you think we are 
making some headway? I’m sure we are. Let’s 
cheer up, look the critics in the eye, forget our 
complexes, and go sanely about our job of 
teaching teachers how to lead children into the 
kingdom of the mind, there to find truth and 
beauty and love; to catch a vision of the life 
eternal, and to build a stairway to the stars. It’s 
the greatest profession in the*world. I’m glad 
I'm in it. 

Sincerely, 


John Schoolmaster 


Quack! Quack! 


W HEN the young man knocks at the school- 
house door, who looks like he’s honest 
and maybe quite poor, and starts on his line— 
“Special school price, of course,” if you let him 
alone, he will talk ‘til he’s hoarse. Then be- 
fore you realize it’s not a bad dream, you'll be 
the owner of a queer looking machine; it’s 
wonderful, too—with its sun, moon, and stars, 
the earth and its orbit and Venus and Mars. 
You'll then teach Geography in a way guaran- 
teed to | ene a Copernicus—it’s just what 
you need. It costs sixty dollars—it’s durable, 
though; “It'll last one a lifetime’—and he 
ought to know. 
If you give him the “sixty” and come to his 
terms, he keeps forty himself—the twenty’s the 


firm’s. You now have the universe, foul weather 
and fair; cares other than earthly will cause you 
despair. The children will twist and they'll 
turn and they'll jerk, and in less than a week 
the darn thing won’t work; soon a high closet 
shelf is its permanent berth, and the mice with 
their nests will cover ‘‘the earth.” The spider 
will “find his place in the sun,” there to remain 
“Ad infinitum.” 

From respect for old Aesop—no morals we 
draw. We sae like to preach nor to look for 
a flaw; but each month as your teachers’ jour- 
nal you read, don’t pass up the ads—to their 
message give heed. Remember these firms and 
on them depend (your cash goes much farther 
when with them you spend). Now when the 
slick agent comes to your school door, and you 
are just tempted to give him the floor, this ad- 
vice bear in mind, ’ere his contract you sign, 
don’t swallow his talk—bait-hook-sinker-and 
line. If he’s selling reputable — he'll re- 
fer to your journal where “we advertise.”” Now 
the W. J. E. printer has wasted his ink, if after 
this sermon you don’t stop to think. Let’s prove 
in the future that Barnum was wrong; when 
the occasion demands just sing them this song: 
“Goods that are not good enough to advertise 
are not good enough for Wisconsin schools.” 


—Edith McIntosh 


We Like to Get These 


Nova SCOTIA 
Department of Education 
Division of Rural Education 


Truro, Nova Scotia, 
Jan. 15, 1929. 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education 
716 Beaver Building 

Madison, Wis. 

Gentlemen: 


Through your state Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, I have been fortunate in receiving two 
copies of your WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDu- 
CATION—December and November issues. 

I consider it an excellent Journal, and I am 
enclosing $2.00 with the hope that you will put 
my name on the subscription list. 

The article on Geography in the December 
number and that on Arithmetic in November 
could not be better. May I also have a copy of 
the New Civics Bulletin? 

I am Very truly yours 


L. A. De Wolfe 
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A Teacher's Commandments 


By ALICE TORPHY 
Hanover Street School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Attendance 

Thou shalt be given credit for attend- 
ance at all meetings whether there or 
somewhere else. 

Books 
Thou shalt have read 
1. James’ Psychology 
2. The Bridge of San Luis Rey 
The Three C’s 
Thou shalt have acquired 
Courtesy, Cooperation, and Charity 
too, 
Even to those you may never know. 
Diet 

Thou shalt be exposed to this menu, at 
least three times a day: A well bal- 
anced meal containing motivation, or- 
ganization, capability, and innate ca- 
pacities. 

Earnest 

Thou shalt have learned as a memory 
gem—'‘If you are in earnest, you will 
succeed.” 

False 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against 

thy predecessor. 
Great 

Thou shalt have been told repeatedly, 
that all great men once taught a coun- 
try school. 

House of Hanover 

Thou shalt know of the Hanover St. 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where 
kindness, sympathy, and human quali- 
ties are not imaginary but real, and 
stand paramount. 

“Tnitiative” “Ideal” 

Thou shalt never get tired hearing the 
other fellow use the words initiative 
or ideal. 

Jokes 

Thou shalt question “Putting all jokes 
aside, teachers must have loads of 
money put by.” 

Knowledge 

Thou shalt have read, “Knowledge is 

power.” 
Little 

Thou shalt understand “And a Little 

Child shall lead them.” 


M. Modern Methods 


Thou shalt keep well informed on so 
called Modern Methods, as to use, 
time limit, rate of achievement, re- 
sults, and their proximity to the nor- 
mal curve. 

Non-stop 

Thou shalt encourage a non-stop flight 
to leadership by constant drilling to 
the Nth degree. 

One 

Thou shalt always recommend One Hun- 

dred Percent Americans. 
Poor 
Thou shalt remember ‘‘The poor ye have 
always with ye.” 
A Capital Q 
Thou shalt not Q, but I. Q. 
Reputation 

Thou shalt keep in mind, ‘Reputation 
is what people say about us; Char- 
acter is what God and the angels 
know about us.” 

Smiles 

Thou shalt sing “There are smiles that 

drive away our fears.” 
To have 

Thou shalt memorize—‘‘To have the 
management of one’s mind is a great 
art and may be attained by habitual 
exercise.” 

Unprincipled 

Thou shalt have it understood that noth- 
ing unprincipled, or unfair, or unjust 
shall enter thy kingdom. 

Virtue 

Thou shalt have learned, intuitively, 

that ‘‘virtue is its own reward.” 
Wealth 

Thou shalt have observed—‘'Where 

wealth accumulates, men decay.” 
In 1929 

Thou shalt review that, formerly X was 
an unknown quantity, but in 1929 it 
bespeaks a well known quality. 

Youth 
Thou shalt not forget that many a youth 
is born to fame and fortune unknown. 
Zero 
Thou shalt have concluded by this time, 
to omit the Zero. 
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Decorate Your School Room 
with our posters 





No. 605. Fruit Built-up Posters, 
mounts and colored paper for 10 in- 
teresting studies, complete and simple 
directions, in an envelope........+.+++. $0.50 

No. 606. Vegetable Built- Up Posters, 
mounts and colored paper for 10 in- 
teresting and instructive studies, com- 
plete and simple directions in an en- 
WOIGNG. poccores ian Wen pene ece et eeenentes $0.50 

No. 601. Flower Built-Up Posters, 
mounts and colored paper for 10 pop- 
ular flower studies, complete and sim- 
ple directions, in an envelope......... $0.50 

No. 602. Bird Built-Up Posters, 
mounts and colored paper for 10 bright 
colored pictures, complete and simple 
directions, in an envelope............. $0.50 

No. 600. Child Life Built-Up Posters, 
mounts and colored paper for 10 at- 
tractive pictures, complete and simple 
directions, in an envelope ............ $0.50 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL 
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Interest - in History 
| and Geography Recitations 


TR you would make every geography recita- 
tion successful and interesting to pout 


| pupils and yourself, use the new A 
i Regional-Political maps especially designed 
i | for Problems and Pro mw opaned by Dr. Atwood, 
i | nationally known educational authority. 
For history, use the new SANFORD- | | 
{| GORDY series with European Background | | 
and Beginnings. They will delight and sur- 
| prise you in the way they secure sustained 
} pupil interest and aid in the inculcating | 
of basic historical facts. OQ. Booklets de- | 
scribing and illustrating both series gladly | 














@a| sent to interested teachers. O| Clip this ad YY 

( | to your letterhead and mail for your copies. }| 
| \ {| 
| AJ.NYSTROM &CO. |x 

’ SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS |! 
Q 3333 Elston - Chicago, | 
Avenue Illinois 485 
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Just How | Big a 
Man Are You? 


Find Out This Summer 
This is Your Opportunity 


ERE'S a real job for men teachers this 
Summer. An international organization 
is opening up a big, new field which will give 
you an opportunity to test yourself . to 
prove to your own satisfaction just how big 
a man you are. Vacation work which capital- 
izes onall your schoolroom training at an in- 
come easily _~— that of the teacher right 
from the start. And an opportunity to qual- 
ity for a permanent position if you desire. 
Ali that we require is earnest effort and full time on 
your part. We will eres training invaluable in any 
oo Coach you and start you to work. You must 
e between 20 and 35 years of age. Send the coupon 
now ... today, together with a letter giving us full 
details as to experience and ambitions 


Only a Limited Number will be Accepted 
Applications cons‘dered in order of Receipt 


MAIL COUPON NOW... TODAY 





Tun 











Cc. SEYMOUR JONES, MGR. 

54 West Oak St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me free, and absolutely without 
obligation on my part the details of your new 
Summer Money-earning Opportunity. 


My name...... , i Age 
Address 

I am teaching in My position is 

I have had years of teaching experience. My 


’ 
school closes 

CJ Interested in Summer Work only. 
(] Interested in Permanent Position. 
C) l own an automobile. ‘ 

(J I do not own an automobile. 
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HE second an- 
nual Labor Col- 
lege, sponsored 

by the Trades and La- 
bor Council of Apple- 
ton has been organ- 
ized and meets two 
hours each Thursday 
evening in the Appleton senior high school. 
The college has a president, secrtary—treasurer, 
and board of trustees. It is supported finan- 
cially by the fees of the individual class mem- 
bers plus contributions from local unions. 

Herbert H. Helble, principal of the high 
school and a former instructor at Beloit college, 
is the teacher. The course consists of four sep- 
arate units of four weeks each, one on parlia- 
mentary drill, another on the uses of the mod- 
ern library, a third deals with speech problems, 
and the fourth unit will consist of everyday 
English. 

Approximately thirty pupils are already en- 
rolled, ranging in age from 26 to 61 years of 
age, and representing nearly a dozen trades, or 
crafts. Wire weavers are most numerous, al- 
though there is also a healthy representation 
of paper makers, carpenters, butchers, and tin- 
ners. One of the puipls is a member of the city 
board of education, another belongs to the li- 
brary and health boards, a third ran for the of- 
fice of district attorney in the recent primaries, 
while still another served in the state assembly 
and is now state senator. 

The organization of the Appleton Labor Col- 
lege is part of a nation-wide movement, there 
being about a hundred similar schools in the 
United States at the present time. 





Parents of the February graduates of the 
Boys’ Technical High, Milwaukee, were enter- 
tained by a well arranged and interesting com- 
mencement program. The main feature of the 
program was a demonstration given by several 
members of the graduating class. Three of the 
eleven trade departments were represented, 
namely, the mechanical drafting department, 
the pattern shop, and the machine shop. 

The entire demonstration consisted of the 
planning and making of a spur gear. The scene 
showed a student entering high school. Not 
knowing what subjects to study, he interviews 
the principal, who explains the opportunities of 
Boys’ Technical High school and sends him to 
the shops to see the actual work. As the boy 


(Being a résumé of effective schemes, plans, and 
procedures in Wisconsin schools.) 
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enters the mechanical 
drafting department, 
he is shown the plans 
of the spur gear and 
the process of blue- 
printing is explained. 
The scene is then 
transferred to the pat- 
tern shop, where the blueprints are used for 
making patterns. The process of making molds 
for the castings is also witnessed by the student. 
He then goes to the machine shop, where the 
casting of the gear is cut and finished. 

This demonstration emphasized the value of 
vocational guidance and also gave some idea 
of what a student may accomplish at “Tech.” 





What could be more unique than a “pen 
hospital”? According to Lois M. Pennie, fifth 
grade critic of the Superior State Teachers Col- 
lege, it solves the problem of placing before 
children the names of those who need to im- 
prove in both speed and quality of writing. 
Miss Pennie gives a speed and quality test to 
determine which children are not up to grade 
standards. She draws a picture of a pen hos- 
pital on stiff cardboard, making it with three 
watds. The top or operative ward is for the 
pupils needing the most help to improve their 
writing, the middle ward is for those who are 
recuperating, and the lowest ward is for those 
whose work shows that they are almost up to 
grade standards. The “beds” are made by cut- 
ting out a rectangular piece of cardboard and 
by fastening it in the ward by means of a paper 
fastener. On each “bed” is placed the name of 
the child, his quality and speed score, and the 
reason or reasons why the name is placed in 
the Hospital. Miss Pennie says that this device 
has never caused any unhappiness. When an- 
other test comes every child is quite interested 
in bringing his or her writing up to grade 
standards. 


A new system in learning to write essays 
fluently has been devised by Miss Fischer of the 
Girls Technical High school, Milwaukee, for 
her English class. A girl is appointed each day 
to write an essay and put it on the blackboard 
before class. Corrections are made by the class 
and new ideas are obtained in this way. The 
plan has been very successfully developed. 
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Supt. John Callahan, who always exhibits a 
keen.sense of values, issued an unusual New 
Year’s greeting, which we take the liberty of 
presenting herewith. 

A NEW START 

I will start anew this morning with a higher, 
fairer creed; 

I will cease to stand complaining of my ruth- 
less neighbor’s greed; 

I will cease to sit repining while my duty’s call 
is clear; 

I will waste no moment whining, and my heart 
shall know no fear. 


I will look sometimes about me for the things 
that merit praise; 

I will search for hidden beauties that elude the 
grumbler’s gaze. 

I will try to find contentment in the paths that 
I must tread; 

I will cease to have resentment when another 
moves ahead. 


I will not be swayed by envy when my rival’s 
strength is shown; 

I will not deny his merit, but I'll strive to prove 
my own; 

I will try to see the beauty spread before me, 
rain or shine; 

I will cease to preach your duty, and be more 
concerned with mine. 

Author Unknown 





Supt. C. E. Hulten reports that at a meeting 
of the Marinette board of education held Janu- 
ary 14, the following rules for sick leave were 
adopted: 

1. Full pay shall be given each year for five 
days absence due to illness of the teacher or 
death in her immediate family. 

2. The immediate family is interpreted to 
mean father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, 
child, grandchild, brother, sister, or wife. Other 
persons in the relationship of parent or child 
may be included at the discretion of the super- 
intendent. 

3. Unused days shall be cumulative to and 
including twenty days. 

4, The board may grant extra leave upon 
the recommendation of the superintendent. 

5. The superintendent may require a nurse’s 
or a doctor’s certificate for the absence of the 
teacher. 

These rules became effective at the begin- 
ning of this semester, that is, on January 28, 
1929, and sick leave to the amount of two and 
one-half days will be granted for the remainder 
of this year. 








SUPERIOR 


State Teachers College 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 17 to July 26 


Visiting Instructors: 
Bagley of Columbia 
Thayer of Ohio 
Goodykoontz of Pittsburgh 
Coffman of Minnesota 
Anderson of Wisconsin 


Callahan and Plenzke of Wisconsin 
and many others 











Visual Education 
Nursery School 
Coaching School 


Excursions extraordinary 
to the world’s greatest iron mines, 
the most modern steel plant, along 
the shores of Gitche Gumee, through 
the famous Brule country, the play- 
ground of the world. 


Write for information 











The Stout Institute 


Increased Breadth of 
Choice in Courses Lead- 
ing to Degree. 


Summer Session 
Nine Weeks 
June 17, 1929 


to 


Splendid opportunity 
to combine your vaca- 
tion trip with new prob- 
and lems and new methods 
in the flelds of Home 
Economics and _ Indus- 
trial Education. 


August 15, 1929 
Home Economics 


Industrial 
Education 


Special Unit Courses by Outstanding Specialists 


Menomonie is an ideal vacation land, 
beautiful and comfortable. Excellent 
summer recreation activities. 

Low living costs. 


For Summer Session Bulletin, address 


Director, Summer Session 


The Stout Institute 


Menomonie Wisconsin 
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The State Teachers College at La Crosse is 
experimenting with a new program for train- 
ing elementary teachers. The students in this 
course get contact with the actual teaching 
problem as it exists in the schools near La 
Crosse through visitation periods of two days. 
The work observed furnishes the goal of the 
students’ activities while attending the teachers 
college. The principals and the schools coop- 
erating in this program are: L. W. Fulton, 
Viroqua; F. E. Gustin, Bangor; H. A. Walter, 
Ettrick; Glen Hart, Merrillan; J. C. Dewey, 
Galesville; Fred Dickeman, Cashton; P. H. 
Aaberg, Westby; Theodore Jacobson, Mazo- 
manie; O. D. St. Clair, Wilton; L. C. Banker, 
Elroy; Nicholas Gunderson, Sparta; E. L. Gir- 
oux, Black River Falls; H. W. Duxburry, Coon 
Valley; W. W. Detert, Fountain City; E. J. 
McKean, Tomah; J. C. Curtis, New Lisbon; 
C. R. Ingebritson, Bloomington; Roland Klaus, 
Mauston; Nina Bean, Holmen; C. A. Adolph- 
son, Onalaska; D. E. Peters, West Salem; Ken- 
neth Searles, Melrose; Nels Erickson, Mindora; 


Supt. W. J. Berger, Sheboygan county, re- 
ports a very unusual record for the rural and 
village schools of that county for November. 
Out of 119 schools reporting, there were forty- 
three with an attendance record of 90% or bet- 
ter, and only six with an attendance under 
90%. All six of these schools were above 85%. 
The attendance for September showed forty- 
seven schools with 98% or better and for Oc- 
tober, thirty-eight schools with 98% or better. 
Mr. Berger adds the laconic remark, “If there 
are any counties showing a better attendance 
record than this, we would like to hear from 
them.” 


Every year C. H. Dietz, principal of the 
Green County Normal School, takes his senior 
class on an excursion to Chicago. This year 
they left Monroe Wednesday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 23, and came home the following Saturday 
night. The expense for the three days’ trip was 
$16.50 for each person. 

Thursday morning the group visited the Chi- 
cago Historical Society and the Chicago Board 
of Trade. In the afternoon they went through 
the plant of the Classroom Teacher, Inc., and 
the Field Museum. Friday morning they took a 
trip through the factory of Bunte Brothers, and 
inspected Hull House. Friday afternoon they 
had conducted tours through the Marshall-Field 
store and the Chicago Tribune plant. Saturday 
morning they visited the Juvenile Court and the 
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Chicago Art Institute, and on Saturday after- 
noon they saw George Arliss in the “Merchant 
of Venice’ at the Studebaker Theatre. 


Mr. Dietz says of this trip: 


“The results of the excursion are indeed 
gratifying. The broadening of vision and the 
outlook upon the world secured by the students 
is perhaps more valuable than any other one 
thing done for them in our year’s work. Of the 
group of twenty-three, only three had ever seen 
Chicago before. They all agree that the more 
adequate concepts that they now have will be 
taal to them in their work as teachers. 

“The vastness of modern community life be- 
came apparent in their visits to the great depart- 
ment store and the offices in the Tribune Build- 
ing. They saw in the department store a tele- 
phone switchboard operating as many phones 
as are to be found in their own city of 5000 
people. They learned that the elevators in this 
store travel monthly a distance greater than the 
circumference of the earth and carry daily five 
times the population of their home city. They 
saw a school for employes in this store larger 
than their own high school, with a library of 
more than 8000 volumes. They realized the 
meaning of the statement that 27 miles of car- 
peting 54 inches wide is used upon floors which 
have a total area equal to half of one of the 
farms upon which most of them live, and of 
the fact that there are employed in this single 
store more than twice as many people as the 
population of Monroe. 

“History escaped from the textbooks when 
they saw such things as an anchor used by Co- 
lumbus on his first voyage, and a hundred other 
interesting articles connected with the history 
of Lincoln and of Washington. Geography, 
with its complex industrial relations, became a 
living thing when a great factory was visited 
and they saw contributions from more than 
twenty different countries of the world going 
into the manufacture of the souvenir box of 
chocolates with which each one was presented. 
Economics, civics, and sociology were given 
new and vital meanings by visits to the Board 
of Trade, the Hull House, and the Juvenile 
Court. 


“These are only a few of the values which 
came to the students. Along with them, per- 
haps summing up and supplementing them, 
came a great awakening of interests and the tre- 
mendous stimulus and mighty inspiration to 
play an active part in the great world about 
them and to make them relate the everyday 
work of the schoolroom to the work of life.” 
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“New YEAR 


and Nez Begennings 
GED 


THE calendar tells us that we have reached 
the turn of the year. But there is some- 
thing within our subconscious selves that 
needs no calendar to let us know that we 
have reached a new page in the book... . 
that we are on the threshold of New 
Beginnings. 

At this time, many so-called “resolu- 
tions” are made in an insincere spirit .. . 
made to be broken. There is one resolu- 
tion, however (at least one), that should 
be made right now in good faith—a re- 
solve to give your school the well-demon- 
strated benefits of Music Appreciation as 
represented by our Courses*. (Rural—all 
grades—high-school, college, and univer- 
sity.) Just playing a few records for the 
children will not do. They need a system- 
atic course—planned by practical teachers. 


These Courses are not’ experimental in 
any sense. They have been tried and found 
effective in hundreds of schools. They are 
not only practical but extremely interest- 
ing, since they employ the Orthophonic 
Victrola and Orthophonic Victor Records. 
Children respond to them as naturally as 
ndowers lift their heads to the sun. How 
they work and what they cost will be told 
in detail, and without obligation. 


*The Glenn-Lowry Course, “Music Ap- 
preciation for Every Child,” published by 
Silver, Burdett & Co., is based also upon 
Victor Orthophonic Records and is an ideal 
course with notebooks for all grades. 


The Educational Department 


Victor TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 





2 W. 45th Street 


The Only Informational 
Work the Children Like 


as Well as Stories 


For classroom and general 
reference work, for supple- 
mentary and sight reading, 
for programs, for socialized 
recitations and problem-pro- 
jects, The Book of Knowledge 
is comprehensive and varied 
in its usefulness and unfail- 
ing in its interest. Each ar- 
ticle is short enough to hold 
the child’s attention to the 
end, yet complete enough to 
give a well-rounded, intelli- 
gent grasp of the subject. 

It is recommended by edu- 
cators and librarians every- 
where; and everywhere it is 
the children’s enthusiastic 
choice. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


Published only by 
The Grolier Society 











MUSIC 


--- for oa 


SCHOOLS 


Headquarters for 


All Victor 
Educational 
Records 


Eau Claire 


Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 





New York, N. Y. 
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Taking advantage of the installation of a 
new Governor in Wisconsin to demonstrate a 
practical lesson in civics, the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Cudahy High School re-enacted in 
the gymnasium of the school, the inauguration 
ceremonies conducted in Madison early in Janu- 
ary. Judge Douglas B. Hett, gowned as Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, was Master of Cere- 
monies and administered the oath of office to 
the new high school council members. The 
ceremonies were held in the presence of the en- 
tire student body. Each of the members of the 
student council was given a state title. They had 
individual escorts as they marched into the gym- 
nasium. The procession was led by the judge, 
the mayor, the chief of police, and the city 
clerk. Students representing the Governor, Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Secretary of State, Attorney 
General, State Treasurer, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State Senator, and Assem- 
blyman in turn took the oath of office, follow- 
ing which an address on the subject of “Civic 
Participation” was delivered by the Master of 
Ceremonies. The officers were elected in No- 
vember, on election day, through procedure 
modeled after the general election. Their func- 
tion is to act as an advisory council to Prin. 
J. R. Brandsmark and Superintendent Prodoehl. 
The Governor was presented with a golden 
horseshoe by the Mayor. 

“With the young people taking a more active 
interest in politics, as is evidenced by the keen 
interest shown in this inauguration, we can be 
certain that our government in the future will 
be in more competent hands than ever before 
because many of our young people are better 
informed on political affairs than their parents,” 
Superintendent of Schools A. L. Prodoehl told 
the assembly at the inauguration ceremonies. 





Prin. R. S. Babington, Prairie du Sac, and 
the faculty of his school, seem to be attacking 
the failure problem in a practical way. Recently 
a questionnaire covering the out-of-school hab- 
its of students was presented to the students of 
the high school. The purpose of the question- 
naire was frankly explained and pupils were 
urged to be equally frank in their answers. The 
questionnaire and percentage of replies were 
as follows: 


1. Were you away from home following the 
evening meal last evening? No—63%; Yes— 
37%. 

2. If you were away from home, what were 
you doing? Answers: Visiting relatives, 21%; 
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Attending the movies, 23%; at church, 17%; 
various other activities, 39%. 

3. How much time do you spend on your 
school work outside of school hours? 14 hour, 
14.5%; 1 hour, 7.1%; 1¥% hours 21.4%; 2 
hours 30% ; 214 hours, 9.8% ; 3 hours 17.2%. 

4. Do you have a regular daily program of 
study? Yes, 74.6%; No, 25.4%. 

5. What can you do to improve your work? 
Study more, 76.8%; take more interest, 9.6% ; 
have a regular program, 9.6%; concentrate 
more, 9.6%; the balance offered a wide range 
of suggestions. 

6. What can the teacher do to help you? 
More individual help, 31% ; better explanation, 
25%; shorter assignments, 229%; more quiet 
assembly room periods, 21%. 


Results of the questionnaire were made the 
subject of a special teachers’ meeting, the dis- 
cussion centering very largely around the ques- 
tion of teacher helps. Plans were adopted for a 
remedial program. They were also taken up 
with the students, frankly discussed, and seri- 
ously considered. General conferences followed 
between teachers and students, which seemed to 
improve the general morale of the school. 





Sixty-five school men and classroom teachers 
were present at a meeting of the Western 
Schoolmasters’ Club at the La Crosse State 
Teachers College on January 12. The meeting 
was addressed by C. J. Anderson, head of the 
department of education of the University of 
Wisconsin, who outlined the sources of data 
that should be secured preliminary to any com- 
plete supervisory program. Following a lunch- 
eon in the cafeteria of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mr. Anderson outlined a practical re- 
medial program. Plans were initiated by the 
club for further follow-up work by bringing 
into the district an expert classroom teacher to 
give demonstration work at three or four cen- 
ters. The Schoolmasters’ Club of Western Wis- 
consin appears to be doing a piece of construc- 
tive, professional work. 





Programs under the auspices of the music ap- 
preciation class have been presented during the 
last half of the second lunch period at East 
Side High school, Madison. These programs 
are given to attract the students and lessen the 
congestion in the corridors. 
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Makes Harmonica Part 
of Regular School Work 


Says Supervisor of Schools in Paducah, Ky. 


Tt. training of a “musical ear” in chil- 
dren and the ability to read music at 
sight readily—the bugaboo of most teachers— 
is now being stimulated to a very large extent 
by the introduction of the harmonica as a part 
of the regular musical curriculum in thousands 
of schools. 


This modern method of teaching music suc- 
cessfully reaches thousands of boys and girls 
who have had very little love for music in the 
past and creates, not only interest, but a real 
enthusiasm for performance. 


Inculcates True Musical ‘‘Taste’’ 


Children of every age enjoy the harmonica. 
They are inspired by the fact that they can pro- 
duce ‘‘real music” so quickly and with so little 
effort, and from this point, it is an easy matter 
for the teacher to lead them into a greater in- 
terest in music and its appreciation. 


With the desire to play aroused—with the 
ability to read notes—the next step lies in en- 
couraging the formation of bands or orchestras. 
It has been found repeatedly that even pupils 
who are generally unruly and backward in their 
formal studies are attracted to school when 
other means fail, by membership in a harmon- 
ica band. And through the strong fascination 
of this novel type of training, they uncon- 


sciously develop concentration, perseverance 
and preciseness. 


To enable teachers to study the results of 
harmonica group work in many schools, under 
varying conditions, a thorough treatment of the 
subject has been prepared in the form of a 
brochure entitled “The Harmonica as an Im- 
portant Factor in the Modern Education of 
Girls and Boys.” 


The brochure carries practical suggestions 
and helps for individual as well as group in- 
struction on the harmonica—it illustrates how, 
with the aid of instruction books, four-part 
harmony charts for teachers and individual 
“pare” cards for pupils, harmonica instruction 
becomes simple and progress rapid. To teach- 
ers and music supervisors this brochure will be 
submitted without charge. 


M. HouHNeR, INC., Dept. 551-B 
114 East 16th St., New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge 
Brochure on “The Harmonica as an Important 


Factor in the Modern Education of Girls and 
Boys.” 
On a : Re 
1 
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The Open Forum 


To the Editor: 


I should like to have the state divided into 
districts (or county units) and have each unit 
in turn responsible for the contents of a num- 
ber of the JouRNAL. Our geographic condi- 
tions are varied enough to make a write-up 
from one section of interest to readers in an- 
other; industries vary, and a wealth of sugges- 
tions could be obtained in this way. It would 
make laymen feel responsibility in their own 
JOURNAL. 


Dear Sirs: 

I have read with much interest Superintend- 
ent Bishop’s report on the grading system rec- 
ommended for Wisconsin and am much in 
sympathy with practically every point in the 
recommendations. In fact, we use the A, B, C, 
D, and F plan of grading in Shorewood and 
interpret them as suggested by the committee, 
C meaning merely the work of the average of 
the group. 

There is, however, one point on which I 
should like to invite discussion, because we are 
somewhat concerned about it. If our C means 
the average work of the class, including about 
38%, naturally the rest of the class have to fall 
above or below that point and about as many 
one way as the other. But how can a school 
that is doing its duty fail anywhere nearly 7% 
of its pupils every year? Surely we are not fair 
to children if we allow this to happen. Failure 
is psychologically a very devastating experience 
for anyone unless he has deliberately brought it 
upon himself by refusal to obey well under- 
stood principles. A school with a high percent- 
age of failures surely brands itself as failing in 
one or more of several ways, it seems to me. 
First, it may indicate poor grade placement and 
failure to re-allocate those pupils early in the 
year who are found to be attempting the im- 
possible. This doubtless indicates a lack of at- 
tention to individual children, which can hardly 
be excused in these days of scientific tests, 
highly trained teachers, and emphasis on indi- 
vidual differences in children. It may also be 
the result of neglecting to provide other specific 
means for preventing failure. In Shorewood 
we use, at present, the following devices which 
are designed to adjust children to their proper 
gtades and to make each child accomplish the 
most of which he is capable, thus preventing 
failure: 
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1. An opportunity room for children under- 
privileged mentally. 

2. A remedial teacher to work with small 
groups from any grade, never more than 
six children at a time, who for any rea- 
son need special help. 

3. Careful testing both as to intelligence and 
achievement, plus teachers’ judgment, to 
determine grade location, promotions, etc. 

4. Adjusting child at any time during the 
year when he proves to be wrongly 
placed. This occurs, in a very small per- 
centage of cases. 

5. Special help by the teacher. The period 
from 8:30 to 9 is set aside for this pur- 
pose every day; or from 11:30 to 12 in 
some of the lower grades. 

6. A summer school term of six weeks to 
help strengthen preparation for the next 
grade and, combined with other measures, 
sometimes to prevent failure. 


Probably there are other means of prevent- 
ing failure which we could profitably use and 
we should like to know of them. These other- 
wise “‘would-be-failures” crowd up largely into 
the D and C groupings on our normal curve, 
not increasing the size of B and A groupings 
materially. 

However it may be prevented, it seems to us 
that the school is at fault which allows any 
large number of children to fail. There has 
been lack of proper stimulation or of specific 
preventive measures, or failure to sense the 
tragedy of the inferiority complex usually gen- 
erated by “failing.” 

Laura E. Kellar, 
Prin. Atwater Elem. School, Milwaukee 





My dear Mr. McCormick: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of a number 
of extra copies of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
which I shall be very glad to distribute among 
our senior students. I found this issue of par- 
ticular interest myself, having read pwe~s 
every article. Mr. Burr W. nig of the Wis- 
consin High School certainly said something in 
his article. 

Sincerely yours, 


]. H. Ames, 


President State Teachers College, 
River Falls 
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D Paul Goode’ 
; tr. §. tou oode s 
er- ° 
Homolosine Map of 
e 
all the World is 
is ready 
ea- HIS Goode Physical Wall Map of the 
World on the new Homolosine Projection 
(invented by Professor Goode), provides 
for an equal area mapping of all parts of the 
nd world, with good continental shapes. Large 
t insets show annual rainfall and_ natural 
0 vegetation for the world, besides winds, and 
tC. ocean currents (on the main map). A brand 
new, up-to-date map. The most sensible 
he and serviceable wall map of the world ever 
I made for geography and allied subjects. 
Hy Printed > gl 1 = =. ne wep 
or. 66” x 46”, uniform with all the other Goode e ‘ a p iS 
map titles; hand mounted on cloth. Prices: Outside lo ide 
with sticks ie and bottom, $8.75; in 1 ki oking Utes eo UNS 
folde form, .00; on spring roller oa A M 
»d board with oilcloth cover, $13.25; in steel 0o ng out on ERICA 
ir spring roller case, $14.25. e ” 
: Descriptive literature on the full line of A new kind of vacation 
in Goode maps, globes, and atlases will be sent on 
request. If you want your summer 
c vacation to be filled with in- 
to Rand M¢ Nally & Company terest—here is the solution. 
xt Travel around and across 
s, CHICAGO America. Eight thousand 
536 S. Clark St. miles by water and rail.’ A 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO stimulating adventure—with every kind of 
" 270 Madison Ave. 559 Mission St. summertime recreation on board magnif« 
1 icent Panama Pacific liners. 
" From the outside looking in on America 
a —from the decks of the liner—there new 
sensations await you. Down the Atlantic 
coast stopping at Havana. Then through 
. the wonderful Panama Canal, the greatest 
engineering feat of the century—up the 
coast of sunny California to San Diego, 
5 Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
y And, inside looking out on America—from 
; the train windows as you cross the coun- 
. try to your home. 
, Panama Pacific liners are the largest, fastest ships in 
J Coast-to-Coast service. The new California and Virginia 
as which alternate with the popular Mongolia are the 
“Dad, what is a T. C. U.? After teacher largest steamers ever built under the American flag. 
The Panama Pacific Line trip is often 














was hurt, Miss Ryerson said it was lucky 
she was a T. C. U.” 


‘*Teacher Had an Accident 
today—”’ 


They'll all be sympathetic when they 
hear of your accident, or sickness— 

But what you will need then, more than 
anything else, is CASH. 

This is the one organization in the 
United States that for over 25 years has 
been ready and willing to pay any Teach- 


the T. C. U. will mean more to you than 
anything else could possibly mean. 

Send for our booklet which explains 
T. C. U. Protection in detail. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T. C. U. Building « Lincoln, Nebr. 























characterized as the most fascinating 
journey by water in the world. Routes 
New York, Havana, Panama Canal, San 
Diego (Coronado Beach), Los Angeles, 
[ San Francisco. 

An amazing trip for little money if you 
take advantage of 


Reduced Summer Rates 
FIRST CLASS TOURIST 


Round Trip $350 (up), including berth $225 (up) 
and meals on steamer and fare across Round Tri 





er-Member an income when regular work continent. Steamer may be taken in ei- water an 

is interrupted by reason o Accident, ther direction. Choice of rail routes and rail. 

Sickness or Quarantine. authorized stopovers. $125 (up) 
The time will come when a check from One Way %250 (up) One Way. 


Let us send you full information. Address Com- 
pany’s Passenger Office 180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., oranyauthorized steamship agent. 


fanoma facific fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANT:LE MARINE CO. 








When I consider what some books have done for 
the world, and what they are doing, how they keep 
up our hope, awaken new courage and faith, soothe 
pain, give an ideal life to those whose homes are 
cold and hard, bind together distant ages and for- 
eign lands, create new worlds of beauty, bring down 
truth from heaven—I give eternal blessings for this 
gift, and pray that we may all use it aright, and 
abuse it never. 

James Freeman Clarke 


The Child-Centered School 


By Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker. 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The authors present an appraisal of the new edu- 
cation. The articles of faith of this new education 
are (a) freedom, (b) child initiative, (c) pupil ac- 
tivity, (d) child interest, (e) creative self expres- 
sion, and (f) social adjustment. The program of 
work in the new types of schools is presented and 
contrasted with that of the traditional schools. One 
very valuable contribution made by the authors is 
their evaluation of the strong and weak points of the 
new education. They are not evangelists; they are 
constructive critics. An interesting section of the text 
deals with rhythm and bodily education, music, art, 
and creative work. The new education in their judg- 
ment “has reoriented educational thinking about its 
true center—the child.” The book presents a chal- 
lenge to the teacher. It is well worth reading, for it 
presents the teacher as either an artist or an artisan. 
=e and administrators must choose which it is 
to be. 


W orld 
357 pp. 


An Outline of Aesthetics 


Edited with introductory notes by Philip N. 
Youtz. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York 
($5 for the set) 


A beautiful set of five volumes, each written by 
an authority in his field: The World, the Arts and 
the Artist, by Irwin Edman, Department of Philoso- 
phy, Columbia University; The Judgment of Litera- 
ture, by Henry Wells, Department of English, Co- 
lumbia University; The Mirror of the Passing World, 
by M. Cecil Allen, lecturer at the People’s Institute, 
New York City; With Eyes of the Past, by Henry 
Ladd, Department of English, Columbia University ; 
Scientific Method in Aesthetics, by Thomas Munro, 
Professor of Philosophy at Rutgers University and 
Lecturer on Fine Arts at New York University. 

Some of the recent popular “outlines” of various 
fields of knowledge are superficial or uncritical, or 
both. That most certainly cannot be said of “An 
Outline of Aesthetics,” the authors of which 
critically examine and discuss the new and more 
significant standards in art criticism. Their purpose 
seems to be to help clarify the principles of artistic 
achievement for that large group of people who have 
no special training in the science of the beautiful 
but want to understand art. 

Even so brief a review as this must make par- 
ticular mention of the exquisite English of which 
Irwin Edman is master. 
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Some of the New Books 


Elements of Art and Decoration 
By A. B. Morgan. The Bruce Pub. Co., Mil- 


waukee 


The author was formerly an art instructor in the 
Milwaukee Vocational school. She intends this book 
to help vocational school teachers cultivate in their 
students artistic judgment through selection and ar- 
rangement, and to develop the creative instinct. The 
book outlines a course of lessons for art classes and 
“an attempt has been made to show how simply, how 
informally, and how practically the work should be 
approached.”” The work offered is the kind which 
girls may carry into their homes. 


The Bastable Children 
By E. Nesbit. Coward McCann Co., New York 


This should probably be listed under “Children’s 
Books,” but how any youngster could enjoy the antics 
of those five kids any more than grown-ups is be- 
yond this particular reviewer. The publishers have 
put into one volume “The Treasure Seekers,” ‘The 
‘Would Be Goods,’”’ and “The New Treasure Seek- 
ers,’ and they got Christopher Morley to write a de- 
lightful preface. It’s all excellent entertainment (and 
by no means without subtle teaching). 


Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Plays 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York 


Includes Ibsen’s “‘Hedda Gabler,’ Goldoni’s ‘La 
Locandiera,” Wied’s “2x2==5,’ and Chekhov's 
“Three Sisters.” Complete stage directions are given. 
Miss Le Galliene’s work in the Civic Reportory The- 
atre of New York is of great significance to the life 
of drama in America, and to read her philosophy of 
the theatre, as conveyed in the notes and character 
interpretations in this book, should be heartening to 
those who are giving young people dramatic train- 
ing. (It is interesting to note that Milwaukee is soon 
to have a civic repertory theatre.) 


The Plays of J. M. Barrie 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York 


Contains in one volume all the dramas of Barrie, 
including ‘Peter Pan’ and some other plays never 
before published. School libraries should own this 
collection of the beloved Barrie’s plays. ; 


Early Days in Ohio 
By Florence Everson and Effie Power. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc. 


One of the authors is Director of Work with 
Children in the Cleveland Public Library, the other is 
a teacher in the Cleveland schools. They certainly 
show in this book that they know what appeals to 
children. With simplicity and charm they tell of the 
everyday experiences of pioneers not only in Ohio 
but in any new region. The story is based on actual 
historic events and entertaining and informative fea- 
tures embellish it. 
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Playing the Game 
Edited by Sarah McLean Mullen and Muriel S. 
Lanz. The Century Co. 


Short stories selected from the St. Nicholas maga- 
zine and intended for use in the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
grades as a basis for the discussion of ideals of sports- 
manship. They - with common occurrences in the 
field of sports. Each story is preceded by general 
questions to guide a preliminary discussion of the 
character traits involved in the situations described 
in the stories. There are also exercises in word stud- 
ies and reading comprehension tests. 


A Quart of Moonlight 
By James Woodward Sherman. Little, Brown & 
Co. 


As delightful a tale of nonsense as any child, or 
any grownup who can still recapture childhood thrills, 
could want. The authar points out that this tale, 
which is a continued story with a single, definite 
plot, is not about the moon, but of moonlight—a 
quart of it which came to the earth on an errand. 


A Week With Andy 
By J. Asbury Pitman and Blanche J. Dearborn. 
Ginn and Co. 


A continuous story for supplementary reading in 
the first and second grades. It teaches simple lessons 
in health, safety, obedience, and kindness. The vo- 
cabulary is based on standard graded word lists and 
the words used by children at home. Broken phrases 
at the end of the line are carefully avoided, and the 
hanging indentation has replaced the conventional 
paragraph form. Typography and illustrations are ex- 
cellent. 


The Song of the Indian Wars 
By John G. Neihardt. The Macmillan Co. 


This long narrative poem, which deals with the 
struggle between white men and prairie tribes for the 
right of way between the Missouri River and the 
Pacific Ocean, has now been issued in the Modern 
Readers’ Series. The Song of the Indian Wars is a 
part of the author's Epic Cycle of the West. 


Denmark’s Best Stories 


Edited by Hanna Astrup Larsen. W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc. 


Those who have thought of Danish literature as 
chiefly the critical work of Heiberg and Brandes will 
be agreeably surprised at the quality and interest of 
these stories, which represent the best Danish narra- 
tive. The stories are arranged chronologically, each 
preceded by a biographical sketch of the author. In 
her introduction Miss Larsen traces the course of 
modern Danish literature. 


Pinocchio 
By C. Collodi. Thos. Nelson & Sons. 


A fantastic story about a piece of cherry wood 
which becomes a puppet, has a thoroughly good time 
playing pranks and getting into trouble, and finally 
turns into a live, intelligent little boy. 








Outstanding Publications 


NEWSON READERS-- 
(Bryce—Hardy ) 
Playtime, the Primer 
Good Times, Book One 
The Open Door, Book Two 
Storyland, Book Three 
Book Friends, Book Four (just 
published) 
Exceptionally attractive and practical Ac- 
cessory Material, and correlated recreatory 
reading units, as 
LITTLE FOLK’S LIBRARY 
First Series, for first grade 
Second Series, for second grade 





Just off the press! 


PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 
. (Gilmartin—Russell) 
Over 2,000 everyday, practical problems 
topically arranged. Reviews and _ tests. 
Usable with any arithmetic series or for 
individual drill or instruction. 
Postpaid price .75 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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outline of an island castle de- 

sign on home spun crash, size 
16"x24" ready for “Crayonexing”, (the pro- 
cess of applying “Crayonex” wax crayons to 
fabric and setting the color by means of a 
warm iron), with a full set of instructions and 
a wide assortment of twenty-four beautiful 
colors, “Crayonex” box No. 28. 


An excellent individual or classroom prob- 
lem. 


“Crayonexing Kit” complete $1.00, and one 
Kit free with each order of twelve. Send 
check or dollar bill addressed to 


Department “O” 


JHE AMERIEAN (77) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES aa 631-744 HAVES AVE SAND SRY O10 
ANEW YORK OFFICE LOWEST FORTY SECOVD STRETT 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTOOMERY STREET 
LAS TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 





LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 94 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 
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Recommended Books 


Be sure to order for your class, for sup- 
plementary reading, and for your library 
these books which have been recom- 
mended by your State Reading Circle 
Board for the Wisconsin Young People’s 
Reading Circle: 

Adventures in Storyland—by Taylor $.60 
Animal-Land Children—by Flora.... .70 
Better Health for Little Americans— 

by LAWSON ....ccccccccccees cates 
Bow-Wow and Mew Mew—by Craik. .55 
Father Thrift and His Animal 

Friends—By Sindelar ............. .70 
The Hygienic Pig and Other Stories— 

bY Heath 2 .cccccscsses paw on cease sae 

From the State Recommended List 


The Light Bearers—Dunbar......... 80 
The Like-to-Do Stories—by Smith... .70 
A Pet Reader—by Lawson......... oo one 
Stories of Animal Village—by Riche -70 
Story of the American Flag—Fallows_ .70 
Story-Book Tales—by Ashton ....... -70 
The Tanglewood Animals—by Flora. .70 
The Teenle-Weenies—Donahey-Baker .70 
Teenle-Weenie Land—Donahey-Baker .70 


Every Primary and Rural School Teacher 
should have a copy of this most helpful 
book adopted for the Wisconsin Teachers 
Reading Circle: 
Motivated Primary Activities for 
Rural Teachers. By Metcalf .. 90c 


Complete Catalog of Books and School Ma- 
terials mailed free upon request. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Publishers 


17 East 23rd_Street, Chicago 











Applied Arithmetic For Girls 
By NETTIE STEWART DAVIS 


Instructor in Girls’ Trades and Technical 
High School 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


This book is a completely Revised Edition 
of Vocational Arithmetic for Girls, which 
contains approximately 150 lessons provid- 
ing excellent material for both graded and 
ungraded pupils. These lessons are sepa- 
rated into four sections depending upon 
their classification. 

Part I contains information on the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic, including trades prob- 
lems, food problems, relative costs of various 
fuels, ete. 

Part II deals with decimals, more bills and 
trades problems, the estimated expenses of a 
trade-school pupil, and a clothing inventory. 

Part III includes more difficult trades 
problems based on the principles of per- 
centage and interest. 

Part IV is devoted to homemakers’ prob- 
lems. 


Send for a copy on approval now! 


Price 88 cents. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
Dept. W. J. E—2 


Chicago MILWAUKEE, WIS, New York 
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The Eye Single 


By Fannie Spaits Merwin. Parker Pub. Co., Tay- 
lorville, Ill. 


An appealing “human interest’ story about an un- 
der-privileged girl who wins her way through school 
in spite of disheartening obstacles and the indiffer- 
ence of teachers blind to her worth and her needs. 
The author is president of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association. 


The Teacher Outside the School 
By J. Frank Marsh. World Book Co., Chicago 


A lot of sound counsel meant to help keep the 
teacher a sympathetic, happy, enthusiastic member of 
her profession and of society. There are inspirational 
chapters on Growth, Imagination, Self-Reliance, Eth- 
ics and Religion, Humor, and Work; and practical 
discussions about Money, Growth and Joy in Travel, 
Social Life, Outward Signs, Health and Recreation, 
and Literature. The author is secretary of the State 
Board of Education of West Virginia and has had 
wide experience as teacher, principal, and superin- 
tendent. 


A Hat-Tub Tale 


By Caroline D. Emerson. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 


An altogether delightful, really funny book of -non- 
sense about two impossible animals and -their ad- 
ventures with pirates, mermaids, housekeeping and 
other strange activities. Children will love the story 
and the amusing drawings. 


ITCHEL 


| — ie eo > SO — Se i 


Playground Apparatus 


Schools— Homes—Parks 


Mitchell Whirl 


The Mitchell Whirl, shown above,. is 
just one number in the ‘‘Betterbilt’’ 
line. Send for free illustrated catalog 
and name of your state distributor. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1540 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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STRAYER - UPTON ARITHMETICS 


Lower Grades 


II. Practical problems selected through a study of the actual computing 


business world. 


III. Clear cut explanations. 
IV. Particular emphasis on various modern te: aching devices. 


V. Unusual attention paid to arithmetic language. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street 


Middle Grades 
Manual for Teachers 
The Outstanding Features of this Series are: 


I. Careful and exact grading of all work included for each book, each 
grade, and each topic. 


Higher Grades 


Chicago, Illinois 
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ATy ntl World Book Proj ject 
Why Uncle Sam and Canada 


a _ . 
Should Be Friends 

Here isa project from page 21 of the book 
“Projects and Problems” now free to 
teachers. International Friendship— Proj 
ect: To find why Canada and the United 
States are and should be good friends. 
The World Book places in an orderly 
and systematic manner the factors which 
contribute to the pleasant relationship 
between the United States and Canada. 
Is an outline study which correlates the 
reference material in the World Book. 








i] 

THE WORLD BOOK ! 
ENCYCLOPEDIA = 1” 

i] 

1 


Are You Taking Advantage of the 


PROJECT METHOD 


Opportunities in 


THE WORLD BOOK? 


If you are attempting t fe -_ »ject work without the help which 
the pub lishers of lhe World Book can give you, or if you haven’t 
been making a “go” of pr saaake for any reasons; or if you spend 
hours searching, lle and organizing project material, here 
is good news indeed. 

THE WORLD BOOK has been built with the teacher’s needs 
in project-work in mind. Its unique arrangement, presenting 
facts ininteresting STORY form, supplemented ” pictures, out- 
lines, quiz-questions and list of related subjects—simplifies y« 
task, breathes romance and life into both teaching and learning. 

Prof. O’Shea with the help of Prof. Works of Cornell, Chas. 
McMurray of Peabody College, Prof. “Bagl ley of Columbia, and 
other noted educators has written for us a 68- page 
book, “Projects and Problems” containing fascinating 
problems developed in actual class work. yay 
Thousands of the 50 cent editions have been Rta ay 
purchased by teachers. . . but we will send (ERIS 
youacopywt thoutco stif wiv avaaairgcomraxy Dept 8102 
youmail the coupon now. 





stag io pak gone 
a’’ fe cherg’ use 


{] Please send free and without « ‘bligatio n specimen 
pages of The Worid Book Encyclopedia. 


Street No 


‘Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture’’ 
Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 2102, 154 E. Erie St. Chicago, I.1 


City State 


School 








CALENDAR 


Feb. 24—Mar. 1—Dept. of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A.—Cleveland, Ohio 


April—Penmanship Teachers Assn.—Buffalo, 
IN. es 


April 12-13—Wis. City Superintendents 
Assn.—Madison 

April 12-13—Wis. School Board Assn.— 
Madison 


May 21-22-23—Wis. Congress of Parents 
and Teachers—Marinette 

June 28-July 4—National Education Assn.— 
Atlanta, Ga. 





‘THE library of the Appleton senior high school re- 

cently received a splendid gift addition of over 
500 valuable books presented by Mrs. Clark, widow 
of the late Orlando Clark, who was a regent of the 
University of Wisconsin for a quarter of a century. 
A number of the books and materials are first-hand 
sources and are particularly valuable to the research 
student. Among the books are 80 volumes of selected 
clippings and pamphlets, all carefully indexed; a 
forty-volume set of the writings of Balzac; bound 
sets of Scribner's and the Century magazines; over a 
hundred books on history and social sciences; sev- 
eral rare textbooks, one of them having been printed 
and used in revolutionary days; and a set of Badgers, 
the state university annual. Mr. Clark’s literary tastes 
were catholic in their scope, touching almost every 
field of thought. The collection is being inventoried, 
several books are being rebound, and other prepara- 
tions incident to making the books available for the 
use of pupils are being made under the direction of 
Herbert E. Helble, principal. 





A program of a series of eight meetings planned 
by the Suburban Principals Association of Milwau- 
kee has just reached our desk. Meetings will be held 
in South Milwaukee, Wauwatosa, Cudahy, Shore- 
wood, West Allis, North Milwaukee, and West Mil- 
waukee. The program chairmen and subjects to be 
discussed are as follows: L. C. Montgomery “Meth- 
ods of Instruction’; J. E. Worthington, ‘“Teacher— 
Principal Conferences”; I. L. Swancutt, “Problem of 
Extra-Curricular Activities”; J. R. Brandsmark, “Prog- 
ress of Studies’; O. Granger, “Case Studies’; R. O. 
West, “Guidance”; H. A. Weingartner, ‘Relation of 
Junior High School to Senior High School” ; M. Bark- 
ley, “School Marks.” During the morning of each 
proposed meeting day, guests are expected to visit the 
school where the meeting is held. 





A study recently made by the United States Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior, regarding 
“Provisions of State Laws Relating to Textbooks for 
Public Schools,’ shows that 19 states and the Dis- 


trict of Columbia have laws requiring that textbooks 
be furnished without cost to children in the element- 
ary grades. Eight of these 19 States—Arizona, Cali- 
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fornia, Delaware, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Utah—have state-wide adoption for free text- 
books; while the remaining 11 States—Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Vermont, and Wyoming—have either county, dis- 
trict, town, or city adoption of free textbooks. In 23 
states the law permits textbooks to be furnished 
free, but it is not obligatory. Six states—Indiana, 
Kentucky, New Mexico, Oregon, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee—do not appear to have any free textbook 
laws, but in practically all states indigent children 
are furnished textbooks free. In 25 states the selec- 
tion of textbooks for elementary public schools is 
made by the state board of education or a specially 
created state textbook commission; in 5 states text- 
book selection is made by the county board of educa- 
tion or a specially created county textbook commis- 
sion. In the remaining 18 states in which there is 
neither state nor county adoption, the textbooks are 
selected by the district school authorities. 





The Wabeno schools, under the direction of Prin. 
A. P. Euler, have finished a group of intelligence 
tests in the high school and achievement tests in the 
English and algebra classes. Remedial work has been 
planned by the faculty and the tests will be repeated 
in May. The schools are also using the La Crosse 
plan of character education which was worked out 
some years ago under Supt. B. E. McCormick. A sur- 
vey showed that about 11.8% of the children en- 
rolled in the public schools had physical defects. Re- 
medial measures were adopted immediately. A philan- 
thropic citizen donated several hundred dollars to 
provide glasses for those children who could not af- 
ford to purchase them. 





According to the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, the enrollment of pupils in European 
elementary schools decreased from about 1914 to 
1918, owing to the decrease in the birth rate in most 
of those countries; then for two years the enrollment 
increased, and again began to decrease about 1922-23. 
This later decrease seems to be fairly general and is 
still continuing. These changes are most marked, of 
course, in the countries involved in the war, but they 
took place also in many of the noncombatant coun- 
tries, and were slightly reflected even in Latin America. 





The Appleton Post-Crescent of January 1 carries a 
picture of the Outagamie Rural Normal School in 
Kaukauna, its principal, W. P. Hagman, and a story 
telling of the progress of the Rural Normal School, 
which is rated as one of the largest in the state. The 
story is a tribute to the work of the principal and 
faculty. 





A. G. Meating, superintendent of Outagamie 
county, has issued a circular letter to rural school 
teachers announcing a county-wide recreation insti- 
tute. Prof. E. B. Gordon of the State University will 
be in charge. 
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Four new one-room buildings have been erected 
in Shawano county according to County Superintend- 
ent A. L. Pahr. The buildings cost from five hundred 
to ten thousand dollars. All are built according to 
state requirements and are modern in all respects. A 
two room building at Angelica was also constructed, 
at a cost of $11,350. 





Eighty-five pupils of a two department school in 
the village of Quarry, twenty miles west of Mauston, 
were marched out of the building, into a blizzard but 
to safety, when an overheated furnace started a fire 
between the walls of the structure. Miss Blanche 
Helgeson, the teacher, maintained order and no one 
was injured. Damage amounted to $2500. 





Assemblyman Arthur Hitt of Alma, in private life 
a school teacher, has presented a bill to the Legisla- 
ture which would make the Wisconsin Blue Book 
better adapted as a textbook in the study of Wiscon- 
sin government. The bill requires that the book's ed- 
itor must have at least an elementary schooling and 
must have had some experience in pedagogy. 





A constitution and by-laws have been adopted by 
the Wisconsin Manual Arts Association, of which 
E. S. Lamoreaux, Janesville, is president. The pro- 
fessional activity of the Association appears to be 
quite marked. Among other plans, a group meeting 
in connection with each of the division meetings in 
Wisconsin is being planned. 





The Roaring Creek schoolhouse, located near Mel- 
rose, burned early in January. The origin of the fire 
is not known. The school building is one of the old- 
est in the county but it had been remodeled and had 
always been kept in good condition. Miss Agnes 
Murray is the teacher. 





Henry Simonds, former superintendent of schools 
at Oshkosh, died at his home in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, on January 15, according to word received by 
his friends. Mr. Simonds left Oshkosh in 1906, after 
having served as superintendent of schools in that 
city for eight years. 





The 3rd annual meeting of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation for the Disabled was held at the Loraine Ho- 
tel, Madison, on January 24. A very comprehensive 
program covering two day sessions and a dinner and 
evening meeting was presented by a large number of 
speakers. 





Assistant State Superintendent O. H. Plenzke, as 
chairman of the Department of Rural Education of 
the N. E. A., has prepared a comprehensive program 
for the meeting of that section in Cleveland. Among 
the speakers is C. J. Anderson, Director of the School 
of Education of the University of Wisconsin. 





Miss Lulu R. Pickett, Superintendent of Schools 
at Superior, was re-elected at the January meeting of 
the board of education of that city. 





The building and equipment of the Compton High 
School were destroyed by fire early in January. The 
building was valued at forty thousand dollars. 
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Mane 


Experienced 
Travelers 
with limited budgets, choose 


TOURIST Third Cabin 


tt is said that experience is a great 
teacher. Perhaps that is why so 
many experienced travelers enjoy 
Tourist Third Cabin. They are 
proud of their nomadic life and of 
their knowledge of how it should 
he accomplished. After all, if one 
goes about a bit,a home atmosphere 
that is informal and comfortable 
has its advantages. 
Evening decollete and dinner coats 
are not a requisite when one travels 
Tourist Third Cabin. That pretty 
well describes why the seasoned 
traveler to Europe often prefers 
this class. Then, it has the feature 
of being very inexpensive which is 
a big item in modern travel. Round- 
trips cost from $184.50 up. 
In our fleets we offer you a choice of 
such famous liners as the Majestic, 
world’s largest ship, Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland, Lapland, ete. 
—and two remarkable steamers, 
Minnekahda and Minnesota that 
carry Tourist Third Cabin passen- 
gers exclusively. 
ONE WAY 
f 


$ 


Accommodations reserved exclusively 
for American vacationists. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED /TAR LINE -ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 














Address Tourist Third Cabin Dept., Company's Pas- 
senger Office 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., our 
offices elsewhere or any authorized steamship agents. 











What Comes After the 
Purchase Price? If it’s a 


DEMOUNT ABLE 


\ Demountable 
aaiiiadaiaa 


sharp, 
clean, 
snappy, 
impres- 
sions. 





Beautiful Letters and years of quiet, 
efficient, and dependable service. 

The ideal Typewriter for Schools and 
Colleges. Standard in every way. Test 
Sheets, Certificates, and Award Buttons 
furnished to educational institutions. 

The Demountable is recognized for su- 
periority in ease of action, lightness of 
touch, writing qualities, manifolding, and 
economy in adoption. 

A much used typewriter requires daily 
care. Of considerable value from the in- 
structional point is the easily cleaned 
feature of the Demountable. 

May we tell you more about our at- 
tractive School Proposal? Write to 


Educational Department 


Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers—since 1911 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 











Special to Cleveland 


for the N. E. A. 
via 


Nickel Plate Road 


Leaving Chicago (La Salle St. Sta.) 
Feb. 23, 9:00 A. M., arriving Cleveland 
5:45 P. M., carrying all-steel Pullman 
-arlor Cars, Dining: Car, and Coaches. 


RATES 
Chicago to Cleveland and 
return ..<2......2..=-2 FIes2 
Parlor Car Seat (one 
WAT) Sates ewe fe 2.25 
Compartment ~--------- 9.00 
Drawing Room -_-_------ 11.25 


To secure convention rate, present identi- 
fication certificate to Ticket Agent at 
starting point. Specify that ticket is to 
be routed from Chicago via the Nickel 
Plate. 


For the return 
night. 





daily service, day or 


Write Wis. Teachers Assn. 
716 Beaver Bldg. 
Madison, Wis. 
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Wilfred M. Pfafflin, principal of the Third Ward 
School of Eau Claire for several years, resigned his 
position in January to become associated with the Eau 
Claire Book and Stationery Company. Mr. Pfafflin is 
well known in the educational field, where his work 
has been highly successful. Miss Ella Loobey was 
elected to succeed him. 





A. D. Carew, principal of the Oregon schools, has 
resigned his office to accept the position of County 
Agent of Green Lake county. Mr. Carew was com- 
pleting his fourth successful year as principal of the 
Oregon schools. He was very much interested in ag- 
ricultural work and cooperated with Dane county 
agricultural authorities. 





Press reports carry an item concerning the injury 
of a boy in the Franklin Junior High School, Green 
Bay, when a locker fell on him. In reaching for a 
book on the top shelf, it is said, he put his foot on 
the lower shelf, over-balancing the row of lockers, 
which toppled over on him. 





After continuous service of forty-four years in the 
public schools of W. De Pere, Miss Nellie McCabe 
relinquished her duties at the beginning of the year. 
A large portion of Miss McCabe’s services were in 
the first grade and she was regarded as the oldest 
teacher in point of service in that city. 





Press reports carry notice of the depredations of 
three ten-year old boys in several schools in Milwau- 
kee during the holiday recess. Some of the parents 
of the boys are said to be unable to meet the dam- 
age claims, which amount to more than six hundred 
dollars. 





A new idea in high school annuals is being pro- 
moted by the Index, the Oshkosh High school year 
book. Pioneers of Oshkosh and the early history of 
the city will be the theme about which the book will 
be built. Miss Florence Barber is faculty adviser. 





Through the efforts of the American Legion and 
the Wabeno school board, the Washington Athletic 
field has been developed at Wabeno. Grand stand 
and bleachers have been erected. During the winter 
the field is flooded for a skating rink. 





Four new one-room buildings and a two-room 
school building were erected in Shawano county dur- 
ing the past year according to a report filed by Supt. 
A. L. Pahr. All of the buildings have modern equip- 
ment throughout. 


L. B. Clark of Two Rivers was recently elected 
president of the Lakeshore Schoolmasters Associa- 
tion, which includes the male teachers of Kohler, 
Sheboygan, Chilton, Plymouth, Manitowoc, and Two 
Rivers. 





“Suggestions for Evaluating the High School Li- 
brary” is the title of a bulletin issued in December 
from the office of Supt. John Callahan. The bulletin 
discusses the librarian, books, and library service. 





“License fees in Wisconsin Cities” is the title of a 
pamphlet prepared by the Municipal Information 
Bureau and issued by the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Sewanee 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Decaying teeth, according to the United States 
Bureau of Education, is the most common defect of 
school children, being present in about 95% of them. 
According to the bulletin the difficulty is due to 
changes made in man’s diet when he became civilized, 
certain substances essential for making sound teeth 
being too scant in our over-refined foods. Proper food 
and feeding, early filling of small holes in which de- 
cay begins, extractions of old teeth, cleaning teeth, 
proper daily care by using the tooth brush, and fre- 
quent visits to the dentist for cleaning and filling, 
are essential to better teeth for school children. 





The National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation will hold their annual meeting in Cleveland, 
February 25-27, with the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. The latter will hold its meeting 
from February 23 to February 28, inclusive. A large 
delegation of Wisconsin superintendents and super- 
visors will be in attendance. 





Dean Edward A. Fitzpatrick of Marquette Univer- 
sity has been appointed Chancellor of the new Mother 
Mary College which will be opened in Milwaukee in 
September. Dr. Fitzpatrick will retain his position 
as Dean of the Marquette Graduate School when he 
assumes his new duties. Mother Mary College was 
formerly St. Mary’s College at Prairie du Chien. 





Word has been received of the election by Dr. Uel 
Lampkin, president of the National Education asso- 
ciation, of E. G. Doudna and Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick as delegates to attend the conference of 
the World Federation of Education associations, to be 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, from July 25 to August 4. 





The Exploratory Ideas 
are contained in these_three books 
OUR FORESTS—A’ NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 
Rohan 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY— 
AGRICULTURE 


Oosterhous 


OUR PLANT AND ANIMAL 
NEIGHBORS — 
CONSERVATION 


Younger 
In these books are found a safe and 
sane guide for directing life’s activities, 


which is a primary function of all 
curricula. 


Examine a copy of either or all 


C. C. Nelson Publishing Co. 


Appleton — Wisconsin 

















Students’ 
Chemistry Desk 
No. 862 





A _ favorite in many laboratories. 
Accommodates 16 students, working in 
sections of 8. 


GRADES GO UP 


Kewaunee Desks are handy for stu- 
dents—that’s why students of physics 
and chemistry using them, have better 
grades. Faucets are right where they 
are needed—gas connections are always 
handy—drains are conveniently placed— 
drawers slide smoothly—doors never 
stick—ample space for students’ appara- 
tus and supplies—hardware and plumbing, 
neat and attractive—all desks are beauti- 
fully finished—there’s room for the feet— 
toes do not bump against the bottom. In 
every way Kewaunee Desks are designed 
for the convenience and comfort of the 
student. 





Thousands of schools throughout the 
United States are equipped with Kewau- 
nee Laboratory Furniture because it best 
fits the students’ needs. It is endorsed by 
leading Educational authorities in every 
state of the Union. If your school needs 
new Laboratory Furniture or is consider- 
ing starting a new laboratory, without 
cost our engineering department will be 
glad to help you. Write direct to the 
factory at Kewaunee for full details. 


— ae 
| Visit our Exhibits at Cleveland, Ohio, | 
February 23-28 | 
| Booths Nos. 155—156—157—185—186—187 

| Meeting of Dept. of Superintendence, 
| National Education Association | 
! 


. ee 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
189 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: New York Office. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 
toom 1511 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Racine opened two new high schools recently, the 
William Horlick and the Washington Park. Con- 
tracts for both were let during the summer of 1927. 
The William Horlick was occupied September 17 
and the Washington Park on January 2. The former 
has a present capacity of about 800 and the total 
cost was approximately $650,000. The Washington 
Park has a capacity of about 1250 and cost about 
$900,000. In neither case has the auditorium been 
constructed nor have the grounds been developed. 
The two plants with auditoriums and grounds com- 
pletely developed will in all probabily represent a 
total investment of about $2,000,000. 


Dr. A. J. Power, since 1924 professor of physics 
and director of radio research at Lawrence college, has 
been engaged by the Westinghouse Lamp company 
to conduct scientific research for the improvement of 
radio vacuum tubes. 
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Cleveland headquarters of the Elementary Princi- 
pals’ Club will be at the Hotel Statler. Meetings 
will be held in Public Hall on Monday and Wednes- 
day. There will be a banquet February 26 and break- 
fasts Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. For reserva- 
tions write Miss Mary Ryan at the Hodge school, 
Cleveland. 





Miss Fern Warsinske, English teacher in the Ben- 
ton High school, has been given a leave of absence 
to have an operation for a goitre. Miss Marian Boe- 
decker, Kewaunee, has assumed Miss Warsinske’s du- 
ties until the latter is able to return. Both teachers 
were graduated from Lawrence College last spring. 


“Molding Sands of Wisconsin” is the title of bul- 
letin No. 69 issued by E. F. Bean, Director of the 
Wisconsin Geographical and Natural History Survey. 





GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., 
CHICAGO 








We shall need many Wisconsin teachers 
this year. Enroll early. 
THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1890 
224 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 














TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE FOLLOW- 


ING STATES: Aetoome, Colorado, Idaho 


Kansas, 


Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 


akota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. 


Free enrollment. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Prompt Service. 


315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colorado 








with 
The 


PARKER 


Enroll Now .erore THE RUSH BEGINS 


School authorities will soon call for strong 
teachers for the next school year—enroll now 
upon our deferred payment plan while we 
have time to secure your record—it costs 
nothing unless we help you to obtain a 
position. 
recommends. 


TEACHERS AGENCY, 


14 South Carroll Street 


This Agency not only notifies—it 


Inc. 
Owned and Operated by GEORGE R. RAY 


Madison, Wis. 








The Clark-Brewer 
Teachers Agency 


Ours is a far flung battle line: 


CHICAGO 

64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY 

N. Y. Life Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Jenkins Arcade 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Bldg. 
SPOKANB 
Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 





All are members of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers Agencies. Enrollment in 
any one means permanent enrollment in all. 


TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT OF THE BUSI- 
NESS OF THE CHICAGO OFFICE LAST 
YEAR WAS DONE WITHIN A RADIUS OF 
FIFTY MILES OF CHICAGO—THE WON- 
DER SCHOOLS OF THE WORLD. 


Write to any office for your blank and for 
a copy of “The Teacher and The Teachers 
Agency,” the most helpful thing ever written 
= the subject of securing a teaching posi- 

on. 


If in Cleveland at the N. E. A. Convention 
stop at Booth 257 maintained by the National 
Association of Teachers Agencies. Our gen- 
eral manager, Mr. H. D. Hughes, will be 
pleased to see you there. 
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: WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 








25 - Normal and College Graduates needed. ENROLL NOW. Splendid positions in all departments. 
k- HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Member N. A. T. A. MISSOULA, MONTANA 
., 








| 
, APPLICATION PHOTOS—$ 1 .5O Your photo must be attached to your applica- 

tion for a position. All school boards demand 
it. Send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together with a $1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is 
received, 25 reproductions,2 % x 334,returning the original unharmed. Double folders or mounts for same, (any quantity) 6c each 


n- or65e dozen, POSTPAID. ‘FULTZ STUDIOS Dept. G., Station D., Kansas City, Missouri 
> 


e- Needs Normal and College graduates 
1- for all kinds of school work. Oper- 
rs ates throughout entire Northwest. 


Personal, prompt and reliable serv- 
BAKER, MONTANA A. George Rudolph, Mgr. ice. 




















in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 


places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.:GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M®° 


| “Placingf$the right teacher in 
TEACHERS BUREAU the right position.” 

| Kindergarten to University 
Kansas City, Kansas Coast to Coast. ENROLL NOW. 


: ) TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 























ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 


44 th 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago Superintendents, Principals, Teachers for Grades, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York High Schools and State Teachers’ Colleges, secure 
Year 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. promotion through this livewire Placement Bureau. 
217 E. Williams, Wichita, Kans. Operate everywhere. Best service. Booklet free. 





TEACHERS, WE bik add ~~ IN BETTER POSITIONS 








= a aoe ee Fe 


Our ENO CG aR TEACHERS NC) a Ga gumrereeeriresss § Entire 


| 
Field 110 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. *° WILLIAM RUFFER, PH D. Mor DENVER. COLO MINNEAPOLIS. MINN West 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and Se- 


cure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc., free to members, 
28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 
Address 
the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of the rec cognized proficie ncy of this 


50¢c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and informa- 
Dept. c HICAGO 
| Agency. Write for details. Visit us at the C , Booth 106 















Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School officials as well as teachers will find 














tion. 
Ki TEACHERS 
C. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 
SS Sica So eS Se FR 














for Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can you smile 
at a trying problem and say “If she can, so can I”? Have you ambition, energy and drive? If 


your answer is “yes” we’ve a real position for you—one that pays in proportion. $50 to $75 a 


——aa or 


week all summer long—and more! Travel with congenial teacher companions, interesting, dignified 
work along school lines that may lead to a permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 
yearly. You must have teaching experience, normal school or college training. Please write and 
give me complete details . . . age, education, teaching and general experience, and date school closes. 


Address : S. J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
Dept. 38 Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago ( 


>< — oe — oor SS a ee or ior oor 


| A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
) 
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Rapid Calculation Exercises 
Team and Accuracy Tests 


By Charles R. Hill, B. C. S. 
Specialist in Commercial Education, co-author of Arithmetic for 
Business and Eldon C. Geyer, A. B., A. M., Director of the Ed- 
ucational Research Dept., Public Schools, Battle Creek, Mich. 
This new work-book of padded sheets in four 
colors has long been needed. 
Points of Superiority 
Systematic Repetition Adequately Motivated 
Competitive Tests Accuracy Tests 
Remedial Practice 
Here is a new concept in education designed in a wholly new 
way. Send for a copy of this vital and timely work. 
Free to teachers for thirty days 
Examination price, 50c 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Commercial Textbooks 
Battle Creek ° Michigan 














PLAYS & ENTERTAINMENT 
MATERIAL 
Of all Publishers 
High School Plays and Contest Readings 
Teachers in Rural Schools, Grammar Grades, 
and Junior High Schools, will find our selec- 
tion of plays, pageants, dialogues, drills, 
recitations, ete., distinctly superior. Send 
for our hundred page catalogue! 
Plays & Readings Bureau 
Northwestern College of Speech Arts 
2600 Portland Avenue 
Minneapolis — 


BEST 


Minnesota 





UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Summer School to Alaska 
August 7—August 30 
Two weeks travel, ten days at University, 
following regular sessions Eugene and Port- 


land, June 24—August 2. Cost of Alaskan 
trip $140. Address, Director Summer Sessions 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene, Oregon 





SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party and Banquet Favors 
(Balloons, confetti, hats, noise- 
makers, etc.) Minstrel equip. 
Free lists, “How to Stage an In- 
door Carnival.” Revised. Tells 
how to organize, manage, and 
advertise. Describes 50 side- 

show stunts. Postpaid 25c. 
Albert V. Jensen 
Box 7, H. P. Sta. Des Moines, Iowa 
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Class play? doy 


us they d f/m JA 
~, % 

Cyclone Sally, 4m-Sw - 35¢ | ees 
Ducks, 6m-4w ~~ + - 35¢ 

Sonny Jane, Sm-Tw - 35 


Smile, Rodney, Smile, Sm-7w - 35¢ 
The Purse Opens, 4m-4w - - - 35¢ 
The Green String, Sm-4w - - - 35¢ 





Vv Eldridge Entertainment House is 


FRANKLIN, OHIO a/sc DENVER, COLORADO 








Games—Festivals 
Pageants—Athletics 
Thousands of teachers 


use the material 
in our books. 





o- illustrated descriptive catalogue, with 
Table of Contents of books, sent on request 


A. S. Barnes & Company 
Publishers of Educational Books Since 1838 
67 West 44 Street, New York 












eA Art Materials 


DSS 


° 
- 

&-- 

o 


—are used in the art departments of the 
majority of trade and high schools and 
colleges in the United States and Canada. 
There’s a reason, Write for it. 


Art Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 














A $10,000,000 five-year building program for the 
Milwaukee school system was recently presented to 
the superintendent by the school board. The program 
proposed 27 new buildings and anticipated a popula- 
tion of 650,000 for the city in 1934. 





A new high school building for Adams and Friend- 
ship will be built next year, according to a press 
report. 





Necrology 


George K. Griffith, who has been a teacher of cab- 
inet making and upholstering in the Milwaukee Vo- 
cational school since September 1918, died of pneu- 
monia December 26 after a few days illness. Mr. 
Griffith was forty-five years old. He is survived by 
his widow and five children. 





Dr. Frank W. Metcalf of Dodgeville, superintend- 
ent of schools for Iowa county in 1898, died at his 
home on January 7 in Foley, Minnesota. Following 
his term as county superintendent, he returned to the 
University of Chicago, where he studied medicine. 





Dr. William John Cooper, State Superintendent 
of Public Schools, California, was recently appointed 
by President Coolidge to succeed Dr. John J. Tigert 
as United States Commissioner of Education. 





Dr. John D. Logan, head of the department of 
English, Marquette University, died of pneumonia on 
January 24. Dr. Logan became a member of the fac- 
ulty of Marquette in 1926. 





Miss Nellie Anderson, 51, a teacher in Manito- 
woc public schools for 30 years, died January 12, 
following injuries suffered in a fall last October. 





Miss Lillie Zick, 21, rural school teacher at Ev- 
answood, died January 26, after a four week’s illness 
with influenza. 





Phyllis Horan, 23, died January 26, after a long 
illness. She had taught in the New Richmond schools 
for three years. 





Miss Margaret R. O'Hara, a former teacher in the 
Milwaukee public schools, died of pneumonia Janu 
ary 5. 





Miss Elizabeth Mary Belovsky, 31, Madison schoo! 
teacher, died January 13. She was overcome by gas. 
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IMPORTANT: The JourRNAL is at your service in planning your summer travel. This assistance 
covers all branches of travel to any part of the world. New descriptive folders and booklets are now await- 
ing your call. Material will be mailed promptly if you will write us where and when you expect to go. 


Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 


Leading College Tours 
Nearly 3,000 members 
from 700 colleges and 


schools in 1928. 200 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS. 













Small groups, Ist Clase 
Hotels. More motor travel, 
Send for booklet, 
College Travel Club 
154 Beylston St., Boston 















TEMPLECi TOURS 


Europe this Summer. Motoring to Italian 
Hill Towns, Shakespeare Country, Fontaine- 
bleau. Cultured, competent leaders. Fun. 
28 years’ successful experience. $308 to $1405 


444-J Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


May we send booklets immediately? 





TRAVEL in EHUROPE—1929 
University Tours of Quality 
. ERSHI 
BEST in aie MANAGEM 
CULT URALOPPOR tC ‘UNI TIES 
College Credit if desired 


The American Institute of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 














all 


EXPENSES 


LEADING STUDENT TOURS 300 > 


Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests! 


They are our pledge for the happiest sum- 
mer of your life. Write for Booklet W 


STUDENTS ARAYE, Cus 





UNIVERSITY 
GENERAL TOURS 


To 
EUROPE 
WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
For full particulars write to 
OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
rs of University Tours 


M10 EAST 42"ST. New York City 











GENEVA? 


World Federation of Education Associations 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
bad Travel Agents appointed by 


ational Education Association 


EUROPE 


7days..leaving New York May 3rd, $1380.00 
60 days. .leaving Montreal July 2nd, $ 955.00 
Send for descriptive literature, Dept. F. 
LAUDER’S TOURS 
Established 1899 
112 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
ORGANIZERS WANTED 














aa ~ See EUROPE Next 


TWO SUMMER TOURS 


57 days - $685 
68 days - $810 








Write for our folder 
MORNINGSIDE TOURS 


Prof. and Mrs. H. G. 
Campbell 


1326 Newton Street 
Sioux City, Ia. 





Ask those who have 
gone with us 














SIUDENT JOURS To FuROPE 


——_—s 














Companionable people, restricted parties, better hotels. 
Special privile: ges for members taking university courses 
abroad. We’ll send you free illustrated booklet No. A8 of 24 
attractive itineraries. Write us. ‘‘Educators attending the 
Geneva Conference, write for special folder of tours offici- 
ally approved by the World Federation”. $395.00 & up. 





INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL CluUB 


LOING CLEVELAND, 


THE GREATEST OF ALL 
TWO WEEK VACATION TOURS” hl 


Me) 
ae 


"THRU THE 
SWITZERLAND 
OF AMERICA 


You Besa often promised yourself a real vacation trip,—a 
trip that is interesting from its start to the very end. Here 
is just that opportunity. You'll see the Thousand Islands, 
the Adirondacks, Ausable Chasm, the Green and White 
Mts., Boston, the Berkshires, New York City, Delaware 
Water Gap, Watkins Glenn and gg -and you'll 
travel in America’s finest motor coaches. Send for de- 


scriptive tolders. HOGLE SPEARS TOURS, Hotel Sherman, CHICAGO 
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YELLOWSTONE 
) RAINIER - PUGET 
SOUND COUNTRY 
OLYMPIC PENIN- 
SULA - ALASKA 

















Jashioned 





Happy. thrill-filled 
Vacations in the 
Northwest Wonderland 


Let us know the time and funds at 
your disposal, give us some idea of 
the things you enjoy most and we 
will prepare a sample tour, made up 
to your order, 

For instance, for less than $300, 
covering all expenses from Chi- 
cago, you can follow the trail of the 
Olympian— The Milwaukee Road’s 
famous transcontinental train — to 








the romantic Northwest. Enroute, through 
the new scenic, historic Gallatin Gateway, 
visit Yellowstone Park. See it all; then spend a 
day or two “dude” ranching; westward again 
over the Continental Divide on the world’s 





longest electrified railroad—656 miles of 
sootless, cinderless travel—via Spokane 
to Seattle or Tacoma on Puget Sound. 


Trips by rail or steamer to nearby points of 
interest. Glacier-covered Rainier; Olympic 


Peninsula with Indians, big game, ocean beaches; Mt. Baker, 
the “Great white watcher”; quaint Victoria and cosmopolitan 


Vancouver, Wide choice of routes returning. 


All-expense tours—from Chicago—meals, sight-seeing, hotels, 
everything included—from $145.00 up; or travel independently. 
Low summer fares via The Milwaukee Road, Let us prepare 
a sample vacation for you. Check and mail coupon below. 


Tre MILWAUKEE roap 


Electrified over the Rockies to the Sea 


The Milwaukee Road, T. A. Morken, General Agent, 365 Robert St., St. 151-14 
Paul, Minn.—or—J. C, Prien, General Agent, 405 E. Water St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Send me full information about {| All-expense tours. 
{ ] Personally-escorted. all-expense tours, T havea days vacation and 
have about § _to spend, I would like to include in my itinerary: 
{ ] Yellowstone via Gallatin Gateway; [] Inland Empire (Spokane and 
Lake Region): [] Rainier National Park; [ ] Puget Sound Country; 


{] Olympic Peninsula; [ ] Alaska; [ 
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Low 
Summer 
Fares 
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Travel © 


via TOURIST 
THIRD CABIN 


Today they choose TOURIST Third Cabin 
—for they’ve found it lively—free of social 
duties—with many of the members of their 
own set there. 


The pride they take in relating European 
experiences—the poise, the background it 
lends— make the annual trip an essential. 
It broadens their outlook on life immeasur- 
ably— it’s a modern necessity. Traveling 
TOURIST Third Cabin via White Star, Red 
Star or Atlantic Transport Line is within 
the reach of every purse. Round trip as 
low as $184.50. 


In our fleets you have a choice of such 
famous liners as the Majestic, world’s larg- 
est ship, Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, 
Lapland, ete.—and two remarkable steam- 
ers, Minnekahda and Minnesota, that carry 
TOURIST Third Cabin passengers exclu- 


sively. 
rrom * 102° onE way 


Accommodations are reserved exclusively for American 
vacationists —the sort of people you will enjoy traveling with 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRAN/PORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 











Address Tourists Third Cabin Dept., 180 No. Michigan 


Ave. Chicago, Ill., our offices elsewhere or 
authorized steamship agents 





Operating Railways « 
Telegraph and Express Service + 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
=— TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





Vancouver—Skagu ay 
and Return 


Come north this summer. Cruise a thousand 
miles through the calm waters of the ‘‘Inside 
Passage’ to Alaska—land of sky-piercing 
mountains, giant glaciers, valleys ablaze with 
wildflowers—land of romance and gold. A de- 
lightful ten-day voyage; stops ashore at Ket- 
chikan, Wrangell, Juneau and Skagway, with 
their quaint native homes and grotesque 
totem poles. 

From Skagway follow the ‘‘Trail of °98’’ 
through the once dreaded White Pass, across 
Dead Horse Gulch to Lake Bennet and White- 
horse; on to Dawson and Nome if time permits. 
See the ‘“‘ghost towns’’ which stand as silent 
and deserted reminders of the Klondike goldrush. 


De Luxe through service daily from Madison 
to Jasper National Park and Vancouver via 
Chicago and North Western-Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. Ask about our personally 
conducted, all-expense tours. 


Attractive booklets and complete information from 


C. G. ORTTENBURGER, G. W.P. A. 
108 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


Steamships + Hotels 
Radio Stations 
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Mat Last Hour 


When Trouble 
Starts 


Tired—weary and _ restless—that’s 
why children get into trouble during 
last hour periods. It’s then when 
teachers are under greatest strain— 
when children pay less attention to 
studies and seats are most uncomfortable. 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and nervous strain on the part of teachers by 
eyuipping with National Seats of Comfort with the famous 


Moeser Extended Arm 


Reduces “Last Hour Uneasiness” 


In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser Ex- 
tended Arm, pupils sit squarely in their seats. The back 
is supported when writing—-working space is more than 
doubled—no turning to rest arm while writing 
eliminates facing light and uncomfortable positions that 
bring on “last hour uneasiness’. When writing, the arm 
is supported, resulting in better penmanship. National 
Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to the human No. 101 
figure—they encourage correct posture—insure greatest Combination 
comfort—less fatigue—less eye strain—better grades in Desk with 

































last period classes and less worry and nerve strain on Moeser Arm 
the instructor. 
This 10 Point Test 
Leads to National 
' 
1. Health 7. Lasting Finish 
=. ne. : S. Harmonious De- : ‘ 
%. Convenience sign Write for New National Catalog 
4. Strength se 
5. Durability 9. Simplicity If you are a buyer of School Equipment 
6. Compactness 10. Sanitation ee ye oqurs 
“ . Nat ti ith . — you will want our latest catalog on School 
ears oO collaborating with America’s sos ae ” heres” ~g 
leading educators, together with our own Desks. All types of x hool chairs and 
exhaustive research and experiments, have teachers’ and office desks. We will send our 
resulted in equipment noticeably superior catalog free and prepaid on request. } 


from the viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests 
for All School Seating. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 





TIONAL School DESKS 
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Standing Bulletin Board 


Double Faced 





BOOWS OF ACUEVENENT 


AT YOUR LIBRARY 


Made of selected quarter-sawed ash with light antique oak finish. 


Here’s an ideal double-faced bulle- 
tin board that stands 6 feet in height 
over all with a cork board posting 
surface 42” wide and 33” high. The 
outside measurements are 46” wide, 
24” deep at the base and 72” high. 


The cork board is inserted in the 
panels on both sides. The two 


troughs are removable so the free 
standing board may be used with or 
without the trough. However, the 
trough is very handy to hold certain 
books which the library is advertising 
on the board. The trough is tipped 
at the proper angle that will best 
show the titles of the books displayed 
and extends 10” from the board. 


No. 725—Standing Bulletin Board with 2 troughs_-_______-____ $47.50 


Demco Library Supplies 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Modern schools use 
RADIOLAS 


Good radio receiving sets are becom- 
ing necessary ts deserts 
two Radiolas specially recommended 
for classroom use are the “18” and 


*60” models. 


Because of its super-selectivity, the 
Radiola 60 (Super-Heterodyne) is 
recommended in locations where 
other receivers fail to give fine per- 
formance. 


RCA also has devised Centralized 
Radio Equipment, making possible 
the operation of any number of loud- 
speakersin different rooms bya single 
receiver, or any number of receivers 
from a single antenna. Complete in- 
formation regarding this may be had 
by writing the Radio Corporation of 
America. 


Division of Education 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA ] 
233 Broadway, New York 


Please send me free copy of “Radio in Education” by 
Alice Keith. | 





RADIOLA 


RCA 


MADE MAKERS 


RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, 
super-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest 
achievement in radio. For A. C. operation. 
$147 (less Radiotrons.) 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—The improved 
magnetic type, for use with either the “18” 
or “60” Radiola. $37.50. 


RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type of 
Radiolaever offered. Tuned radio frequency. 
$95 for A. C. model; $110 for D. C. model; 


(less Radiotrons). 


RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every Fri- 
day morning at 11 o’clock (Eastern Standard 
Time) until May 10 through the following 
stations: 


WJZ New York 
WBZA Boston 
WBZ Springfield 
WBAL Baltimore 
WRV Richmond 
WRC Washington 
(11:30 to 12) 
WHAM Rochester 
WOAI San Antonio 
WSMB New Orleans 
WHAS Louisville 


KDKA Pittsburgh 
WLW Cincinnati 
KWK St. Louis 
WTMJ Milwaukee 
KSTP Minneapolis 
KVOO Tulsa 
WFAA Dallas 
KPRG Houston 
WJAX Jacksonville 
WHO Des Moines 
WDAF Kansas City 


WMC Memphis WOW Omaha 
WSB Atlanta WIR Detroit 
WBT Charlotte KYW Chicago 


KOA Denver 


THE RADIOTRON 
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